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ABSTRACT 

The fundamental purpose of the project during its 
first year of operation was to facilitate the establishment or 
improvement of an inter-organizational communicative linkage system 
in each pilot community. Specific objectives were to develop teams of 
professionals, paraprofessionals, and volunteer community level 
workers and to train those teams to provide leadership in the process 
of community-wide program development. Instructional and consultative 
services were provided by Colorado State University project staff and 
State Instructional Consultants in each of nine cooperating states 
during the three primary components of project operations: project 
initiation, project workshops, and project follow-up activities. 
General conclusions drawn from the first year of experience revealed 
that the rationale, design, and operations of the project were 
effective, both conceptually and in their implementation, to a 
facilitation of community action toward the development of 
interorganizational cooperation in basic educational programming. 
(Author/PS) 
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ABSTRACT 



This report covers operations of Project Coraauni-Link (PC-L) during 
Its first year of activity: July 1, 1970 through September 15, 1971. 
Initiated jointly as a Special Demonstration Project by the Office of Edu- 
cation, Division of Adult Education Programs; Colorado State University 
(CSU), Department of Education; and the nine cooperating states and eighteen 
rural communities — the Project has facilitated the emergence of new Inter- 
organlzatlonal communicative linkages In nearly all of the pilot communities 
Involved • 

The fundamental purpog:e of the Project during Its first year of 
operation was to facilitate the establishment or Improvement of an Inter- 
organlzatlonal communicative linkage system In each pilot community. Speci- 
fic objectives were: (1) to develop "teams" of professionals, parapro- 
fesslonals and/or volunteer community level workers and (2) to train those 
teams to provide leadership in the process of community-wide program devel- 
opment toward the end that each community might more effectively plan, 
implement, and evaluate cooperative and integrative basic educational pro- 
grams for '-'dults. 

Means utilized to achieve this purpose and the objectives were to 
provide instructional-consultative services by CSU Project staff and State 
Instructional-Consultants (SIC's) in each cooperating state during thvee 
primary components of Project operations. These components were: (1) 
Project Initiation at state and pilot community levels at whi<^h time the 
existing basic education programs and cooperative endeavors and the poten- 
tial for Project assistance to improving those efforts were assessed. 
"Teams'* of community-^level workers were identified and were assisted by 



Project staff and SIC's to make these assessments. (2) Project Workshops 
were held at CSU during which six representatives ("tean" members) from 
each pilot community were trained In the process of community-wide program 
development. The "Mlcrovllle" simulation game provided the essential 
vehicle for the training experience. The community teams developed plans 
for subsequent effort to establish or Improve Interorganizatlonal communi- 
cation linkages In their communities, toward the achievement of a more 
effective and efficient basic educational programming focus upon the com- 
plexity of needs and wants of adults. (3) Project Follow-up activities 
were conducted on a "response to request" basis In cooperating states and 
pilot communities Including general meetings for the further development 
and application of community-wide Interorganizatlonal communication-linkage 
systems; mini-workshop training experiences at the community level (In 
community-wide programming processes, recruitment and motivation, volunteer 
tutorial programs, etc.); and the establishment of community directories of 
basic education and related program resources. 

Essential outcomes for the first year of PC-L operations were 
inclusive of: (1) nine cooperating states (Colorado, Idaho, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, South Dakota, Utah, and Wyoming; (2) 100 percent 
participation in Project implementation in eighteen initially selected 
pilot rural communities: (3) 129 state and community-level professionals, 
paraprofesslonals, and volunteers trained in the process of community-wide 
programming at CSU; and (A) follow-up consultative assistance was achieved 
in 15 pilot communities. 

General conclusions drawn from the first year of experience reveal 
that the rationale, design, and operations of PC-L were effective— both 
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conceptually and in their Implementatlon^^to a facilitation of commimity 
action toward the development of interorganizational cooperation in basic 
educational programming* The catalytic effect of the consultative assist* 
ance has achieved a significant state and community-level enthusiasm and 
involvement toward the building of more effective, self-sustaining programs 
for adults in the participating communities. 
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INTRODUCTION 

This report covers operations of the Colorado State University (CSU) 
Sixteen State Project for Training Co?npiunlty Teams of Professionals for the 
Development of Coordlnatlve^ Adult Basic Education Prop.rams In Rural Areas 
(Project Communl-Llnk) In Its first extended year- July I, 1970 to September 
16, I97I. During that period the Project has evolved as a sl^mlf leant force 
for the enhancement of basic educational pror:raimnln5» for rural adults. The 
results of its Initial year of Icrplementatlon in the participating nine 
states and elp.hteen pilot rural communities are sup.<^estive that the poten- 
tial for an Interorc^anizational state- and comunity-wide basic education 
pror.ram for adults can and will be achieved to an extent not deemed possible 
by many^, if any, of those states and conrmnities heretofore. 

Project Communi-Link was initiated Jointly as a Special Experimental 
Demonstration Project by the Federal Government (through the Division of 
Adult Education Prop.rams of the Bureau of Adult, Vocational, and Technical 
Education, Office of Education) and CSU with significant cooperative parti- 
cipation by the State Directors of Adult Education and of Cooperative 
Extension Services (and/or their designated representatives) throughout 
the nine-state area of x970-7I Project operations. This joint endeavor 
has made it possible to continuously enhance and expand effective inter- 
orpanlzational communicative linkages beyond those inherent to its initiat- 
ing activities at Federal and state levels. New linkages have evolved in 
nearly all of the pilot communities whereby professionals, paraprofession* 
als, and volunteers of many organizations and agencies (welfare and family 
services, community colleges, vocational rehabilitation. Employment 
Security and WIN, etc.) have now joined with their counterparts in ABE and 



Cooperative lilxtenslon work. The primary enohasls of these new llnkaf.as is 
a focus of attention on the development of an integrative and coordina- 
tive coimnunity-wide basic education program that is founded upon a conununity^- 
conducted, broad^based assessment of the needs and wants of adults. 

Background 

Rural Americans who have basic e<lucation needs, nre of no less im-* 

portance to American society than those who reside in urban and suburban 

USA. Their plinht was v/ell documented in the 1967 report by the President's 

National Advisory Commission on Rural Poverty, The People Left Behind * 

Three significant facts noted in that report attest to the rural need as 

it existed in the mid-1960' s, and for v;hich there was little evidence of 

much, if any inprovement in 1970. 

-Though 29 percent of the nation's total ponulation lived in rural 
areas, 43 percent of the rural populace was poor. 

-IJhile one in ei^ht of metropolitan residents was poor, the ratio 
was one in four in rural i^nerica. 

-Thouiph national unemployment approximated 3 to 4 percent, the 
rural rate was 18 percent. 

The nine-state area in which Project Communi-Link was initiated 
durin<* 1970-71 has a significant rural population livin<> in small towns 
(15.000 population or less) and on surrounding farms and ranches (see 
Figure 1 and Table 1) • The citizens of these rural communities are find- 
ing It increasingly difficult to cupport new and different forms of social 
and economic institutions and amenities, in keeping with contemporary 
standards of livinj* extant in many larj?:er towns of the area. This inade- 
quacy is further exaggerated when limited resources are expended on 
duplicative or unnecessarily competitive institutions and programs. Since 
many rural citizens wish to remain where they live- and, since 
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metropolitan areas also are frau<>ht with problems of a social and economic 
nature 9 there is a significant reason to encouraf>e the leadership of rural 
communities to effectively deal with the problems of maintaining their 
communities as viable social and economic entities* Fundamental to the 
solution of this problem is the provision of a community-wide, basic educa- 
tional program opportunity that enables its residents to realize, individ- 
ually and collectively, their potential for social and economic development. 
Theirs is a human resource that cannot be allowed to stagnate outside of 
the mainstream of American society. 




Figure 1. nine State Project Area: 1970-^71. 
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TABLE !• Facts About Rural Population In the Project Area (in 1,000's) 



Population With Less 

Total Rural Percent 18 Years Than 3 Yrs, 



State 


Population 


Population 


Rural 


and Older 




Education 


% 


Colorado 


2,100 


461 


22 


1,247 


59 


32 


4 


Idaho 


713 


350 


49 


433 


60 


26 


4 


Illssouri 


A, 651 


1,443 


31 


3,030 


65 


359 


8 


Montana 


694 


336 


43 


435 


63 


33 


5 


Nebraska 


1»449 


646 


44 


91S 


63 


68 


5 


Nevada 


457 


34 


18 


275 


60 


11 


2 


South Dakota 659 


414 


63 


416 


63 


35 


5 


Utah 


1,045 


223 


21 


594 


57 


26 


2 


Wyonlnp 


320 


133 


41 


196 


61 


14 


4 


Total Project 12,093 


4,090 


34 


7,544 


62 


654 


5 


Total USA 


183,285 


54 .041 


29 


127,087 


69 


13,754 
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Purpose 

Believing that greater impact toward itnprovinp, the quality of livinr^ 
for rural adults who may benefit from expanded basic educational experiences 
can be achieved tLrouph a more intensive and extensive coordination of 
existing orf>ani2ational programs , staff members of CSU proposed and began 
to implement Project Cdmmuni-Link during FY 1971. The Project's fundamen- 
tal purpose has been that of f acilitatin<» in the cooperating* pilot rural 
communities 9 an improved interorc^anizational communicative linkac^e system 
as a means to achieving a coordinative approach to the effective mobiliza- 
tion and utilization of existing and potential proftram resources to meet the 
complexity of needs and wants of rural adults* 

Basic premises and assumptions upon which the demonst rational goals 
of the Project were founded include: 
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-There are evidences which sugpest that basic educPtlonal prof»rairanlnp 
emphases at the community level are not achlevlnp, their expected 
potential for Improving the quality of living, especially In rural 
areas. 

-Part of the lack In accomrllshment of desired Impact appears to be 
due to an or$;anlzatlonally septnented^ content*orlented approach to 
much of the prop,rainmln<^ that now exists. 

-The drain on limited resources from a segmented or frao:raented 
approach to proprammlnp Is belnp Increaslntrly felt at national, 
state, and local levels. 

-Fragmentation of pronrammlng does not provide for a concerted effort 
to concurrently or consecutively meet the whole * complexity of 
academic 9 vocational, social, and economic needs and wants of the 
Individual adult. 

-lihlle there exist varylnp de'^rees of lnterorp,anlzatlonal cominunlca-- 
tlon and cooperation amonp and between basic educational Institu- 
tions and apencles functioning In rural communities, there are 
opportunities to Improve those llnkajxes without threat to organiza- 
tional Individuality and autonomy, 

-It Is possible to demonstrate that rural adults who lack opportunity, 
or who are not motivated to participate, will do so when there are 
basic educational pro'^rams that provide a comprehensive approach to 
satisfying their economic and social needs. 

Thus, Project Communl-Llnk Is dedicated to the belief that a human 

be-'.n'' Is a complex behavioral orpanlsn having many Interrelated needs which 

must be satisfied In an Integrative manner. The Project wa55, therefore, 

founded upon a conviction that orpanlzatlonal leadexihlp at state and 

community levels Is desirous of achlevlnp a comprehensive approach to 

proprammlnp and that when that leadership Is encouraped and assisted to 

reach cooperative decisions based upoa the unique circumstances of their 

particular or'*anlzatlonal arranfjenent and upon the concerns of the commun* 



Ity In Its totality; meanlnp.ful Integrative programmlnp, will result. 
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Objectives 

Objectives of Project Coiranunl--Llnk evolved out of the background, 
general purpose, and the basic premises and assumptions described in pre- 
vious s^xtions of this report. T'^elr specific direction was focused upon 
the first National Program t> ror Special Projects as published in 

September 1969 by the Division of Adult Education Proj^rams. That priority 
was stated as follows: 'Demonstratinp comunity**wide adult basic education 
programs. ' 

Project Conmuni-Link objectives for FY 1971 (July 1, 1970 through the 
extended period to September 16, 1971) were as follows: 

1. To develop '^teams'' (p,roups of individuals and/or the apencies 
they represent) of professionals, paraprofessionals, and volunteer community-- 
level workers ir the pilot rural communities participating in the Project • 

2. To train these teams of worker's (a) to fully analyze the nature 
and extent of the broad spectrum of basic social and economic needs of 
various sub populations vrithin the community; (b) to identify opportunities 
for the various apencies and institutions to provide an Intepratlve pro- 
gram of fundamental or remedial academic, technical-vocationai, and social 
development in the community ' and (c) to establish a communlcatlve-llnkape 
system — community teamvrork system of formal or informal organization and/or 
interorganlzatlonal communications — adapted to the unique characteristics 
of each community situation so as to achieve a more effective* 

-Professional leadership for integrative basic educational pro- 
t>rammlnp for adults. 

-Propram planning utilizing a comprehensive community-wide approach. 

-Program operation characterized by the implementation of a compre- 
hensive, integrative set of program opportunities designed to 
Improve basic social and economic coping skills for adults. 
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Means 

Two primary means were utilized to Implement Project operations 

toward achievement of the stated objectives. These means were: 

-Provision of Instructional-consultative assistance to the "teams*' 
of professional, paraprofesslonal, and volunteer pilot community 
organizational representatives, 

-Provision of a f ralnlnr experience In the process of coranunlty-wlde 
adult educational prof^rainmln^^ for selected representatives (6) from 
each pilot community. 

The Instructional-consultant element of the Project operated from 

two of the three levels of Project operations: 



-CSU Project Level Community Services Specialists. 

-State Level or Community Level Instructional-Consultants. 

The functions of the Instructional-consultative element were: 
first, to serve as a catalyst for the er-tourapement of pilot communities 
to undertake a new or renewed effort toward the development of more effect- 
ive interorp.anizational communicative linkape systems; second, to provide 
consultative assistance to the community 'teams ' as they initiated the 
communicative linka<^e action in their communities; and third, to provide 
instructional assistance in matters pertaining to the community-wide 
prop.ramning process and its implementation in ways adapted to the unique 
situations of each community. 

The training experience provided under Project auspices encompassed 
a unique simulation-;>aminc device (Microvllle) which was desipned by 
Dr. John C. Snider prior to association with Project Communi-Llnk. This 
device x;as designed to instruct community leaders in the process of 
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community-wide program development. Its special effectiveness is found 
the way participants internalize the process as a result of their direct 
personal and interpersonal experience with a simulated community-wide 
prop:ramming activity. 



PROJECT SUPPORT FUMCTIONS 

A key element in Project Connaunl -Link's operations for the FY 1971 
Initial year was that of staffing* with professionally competent persons at 
both the CSU Project and state or community levels. 

Project Staffing 

Project Staff Members; Colorado State University 



James M, Klncald> Jr, 
Project Director 

Associate Professor of Contlnulnj^ 
Educat Ion 

Ph.D.: University of Wisconsin 

Specialization: Adult Education 
Programming 

Experience: Cooperative Extension; 
International Extension Educa- 
tion, Middle East, Southeast 
Asia and West Africa; teachlnj^ 
and research. 

Joh n C. Snider 

Community Services Specialist 
Assistant Professor of Continuing; 

Educat Ion 
Ph.D.: Florida State University 
SpGclallzatlon > Community-Wide 

Adult Education Propranminj* 
Experience: Public school secon^ 

dary and adult education 

teachlnp. 

Douplas Sjo?;re n 
Internal Evaluator 
Professor of Education 
Ph.D.: University of Nebraska 
Specialization: Educational 

Research and Evaluation 
Experience; Teachlnjr and re- 
search, project administration 
and evaluation* Human Factors 
Laboratory. 



Denzll 0. Clepo 

Assoclp.te Project Director 

Associate Professor of Continuing, 

Education 
Ph.D.; University of Wisconsin 
Specialization: Manaj^ement and 

Supei vision 
Experience: Cooperative Extension; 
teaching and research: state and 
national Extension and adult edu- 
cation programs, committees and 
associations. 

S. Kenneth Oakleaf 

Community Services Specialist 

Extension Economist 

B.Sc: loua State University 

(K.S. pendlnjr) 
Specialization; Community Resources 

Development and Citizen Action 
Experience: Cooperative Extension, 

community services, teaching; and 

research. 

Herb Man in 

Community Services Specialist 

Assistant Director of Conferences 
and Institutes 

M.Ed.: Continuing Education, 
Colorado State University 

Specialization: Short-term Learning 
Experiences and Community Educa- 
tional Needs 

Experience: Rural farm organization , 
conference programmer. 
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Colorado 



Idaho 



Missouri 



Montana 



Nebraska 



Nevada 



South Dakota 



Project State Instructional Consultants : 

Jaroes Read > Sterlinp;, Colorado. (Continuing Education 
Graduate Student, Colorado State University). Coopera- 
tive Extension Apent in Charge* 

Virg:il Kennedy > Boise, Idaho. A^^ricultural Extension 
Communications Specialist. 

June Lamme . Trenton, Missouri. University Extension 
Area Continuing Education Pro.'-raTniner. 

U illard Rumburg . Fanninj>ton, Ilissouri. University 
Extension Area Continuing Education Programmer. 

Burl !Jinchester . Bozeman, Montana. Cooperative Exten- 
sion- Professor of Adult Education. 

James DeBree . Sidney, ITontana. Cooperative Extension 
Community Development Specialist. 

Mary Glbb > Lincoln, Nebraska. Doctoral Candidate, 
Adult Education. 

Claire Christiansen . Reno, Nevada. Cooperative Exten- 
sion Community Resources Development Specialist.. 

Marvin Scholten . Brookinj>s, South Dakota. Professor of 
Adult Education. 



Utah 



Wyoming 



Duane Everett . Brookings, South Dakota. Dean of the 
College of Education. 

RoQ:er Plothow. Salt Lake City, Utah. Utah State Board 
of Education Adult Education Specialist. 

James Durkee . Laramie, Wyoming. Professor of Vocational 
Education. 



Colorado 



State A<>ency Advisory Assistance : 

State Agency Administrators 

Joseph M. Connors > Director of Adult Education, State 
Department of Education. 

Lov7ell Watts , Director of Extension and University 
Services, Colorado State University 



ERLC 
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Idaho Marvin Rose , Consultant, Adult Basic Education, State 

Department of Education 

Jaipes Graves , Associate Director of Af>rlcultural Exten- 
sion, University of Idaho 

Missouri Bill Ghan , Director of Adult Education, State Department 

of Education 

Elvln Lon^ , Assistant Director of Adult Education, State 
Department of Education 

Paul Burftess , Assistant Director, Quality of Living, 
Cooperative Extension Service, University of Missouri 

Montana Hrent Poulton , Supervisor^ Adult Basic Education, State 

Department of Public Instruction 

Torllef Aashe lm, Director, Cooperative Extension Service, 
Montana State University 

Nebraska L eonard Hill , Adnlnlstratlve Director, Adult Education, 

State Department of Education 

Robert Florell , State Leader, Extension Studies and 
Tralnlno, Cooperative Extension Service, University of 
Nebraska 

Nevada Jerry Nielsen > Supervisor, Adult Basic Education, Stat? 

Department of Education 

Dale Bohmont , Director, Cooperative Extension Service, 
University of Nevada 

South Dakota Georp,e DeBow , Director, Adult Education, State Department 

of Public Instruction 

Milton Pdch , Coordinator, Continuinf* Adult Education, 
South Dakota State University 

Utah Brent Gubler , State Coordinator, Adult Education, Utah 

State Board of Education 

Avard Riytby , Administrator, Division of Adult Education 
and Traininj>, State Board of Education 

Lloyd Drury , Associate Director, University Extension, 
Utah State University 

Richard Rowles , State Director, Adult Basic Education and 
Administrator of GED, State Department of Education 

Robert Frary , Associate Director, Cooperative Extension 
Service, University of !?yoninp. 



^^oininfT 
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Staffing Summary 

The Project staffln<? pattern was developed at two levels of operation* 
The Colorado State University Project staff consisted of five part-time 
members all irLth experience with and commitment to local (community) level 
developmimt of community-wide educational prop,rams. Four of the five were 
staff members of CSU prior to the Initiation of Project Communl-Llnk« The 
fifth member. Dr. J. C. Snider, joined the staff to provide community-wide 
pro<>rammlng expertise and public school adult education experience components 
to the combined staffing arrangement* 

The State Instructlonal-*Consultants were selected by their respective 
state agency administrators in consultation with the CSU Project staff* 
They were selected on the basis of their responsibility for and/or commitment 
to ^'community level ' development of community-wide educational and related 
programs . 

The state agency administrators served a very si«:nlf leant Project 
advisory and support role in their respective states* 

Operational Procedures 

Project operations for the FY 1971 year were conducted within the 
framework of three pre-determined conponents' namely. Project Initiation, 
Project Workshops y and Project Follow-up. It was expected that the Project 
Initiation and V^orkshop components would be completed for the ei<^hteen pilot 
communities during* the FY 1971 period (extended) and that the Follow-up 
component would be undertaken, but only partially completed* 

Each of the three components was described in terms of specific pro- 
cedures to be followed in their implementation* These procedures, which 
served to guide specific Project operational activities, were as follows: 
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1. Project Initiation component 

-Contact the State Directors of Mult Education and Cooperative 
Extension briefly describing the Project and request Inp response 
If Interested rej^ardlng a convenient date and location for Pro- 
ject personnel to meet with the two Directors and their colleaf>ues, 
as appropriate. (September, 1970.) 

-Visit Interested states to further discuss Project relevance to 
each state (October and llovenber, 1970). 

-Develop Sub-contractual arrangements tor acquiring release time * 
services of one or two State Instructional-Consultants In each 
state. (December, 1970 - February, 1971). 

-Visit pilot communities selected by state directors or their 
designated representatives to discuss Project relevance to their 
community basic educational progranmlnp Interests. (December, 
1970 - March, 1971). 

-Determine general community situation: includlnp: kinds of basic 
education and related orf^anlzatlons and prof^rams, exlstlnp 
^Interorj^anlzatlonal communicative linkar^es," Interest In estab- 
llshlnir or Improving linkages toward more efficient and Integra- 
tive basic educational pro^rammlnn, and the selection of six 
to seven community representatives to participate In the Project 
Workshop component. (December, 1970 - liarch, 1971). 

2. Project tJorkshop Cor^ponent 

-Two workshops held on CSU campus (early March for first nine 
communities to complete Project Initiation component and early 
April for the remalnln'* nine communities) • 

-'forkshops conducted as two and one-half day sessions (Friday 
through Sunday morning) and inclusive of three basic areas of 
content: each community group determined 'what is the inter- 
orc>anl2atlonal comraunlcatlve linkage situation in our community?*' 
All community representatives participated in the lllcroville* 
simulation eame trainlnp device for coinmunity-v;ide adult educa- 
tion proj^ramming. Each community group developed a plan for 
*Vhat is next? ' in each community followlnp the xi^orkshop exper- 
ience . 

-The what is next?" plans developed by each community served as 
a basis for beslnninp the Project Follo\;-up component. 

3. Project Follow-up Component 



Project State Instructional -Consultants assisted the pilot commun- 
ities to undertake implementation of their 'what is next?"' plans. 
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-Project Community Service Specialist staff provided consultative 
assistance on a ^'response to requests ' basis In the eighteen 
coinmunltles. 

S ummary of Operational Procac^ures 

The above described operational procedures evolved as i!K)dlflcatlon9 of 
the general procedures first set forth In the orl<>inaI Project Proposal 
(dated Kovember 14, 1969). Adjustments occurred as a result of the realities 
of actual Project Implementation. Hepular Proicct staff meetlnf^s and recom- 
mendations from State Directors and/or their deslp,nated representatives. 
State Instructional-Consultants, community leaders, and Project internal and 
external evaluators were the bases for decisions in procedural adjustments. 

The procedures, as modified, served to support the Project staff and 
State Instructional-Consultants in the conduct of their assigned responsibil- 
ities for Project inplementation. 



PROGRAII OPKRATIONS AI^D EVALUATION 

Project operations for the period July 1, 1970 - September 15, 1971, 
were implemented in keeplnr»-wlth the operational procedures previously 
described. A continuous monitoring of these operations vyas conducted by the 
adninlstratlve and community service staff members and by the Project's in- 
ternal evaluator* The basic evaluative model applied to continuous monltor- 
Inp of Project Implementation Included the Intended (1) antecedents , (2) 
transactions , and (3) outcomes attained. These terms are used as the basis 
for organizing this section of the report as applied to each of the Project's 
three components. 

Since Project Communl-Llnk's first year objectives emphasized the 
process^ of communlty*wlde programmln*: for basic education of adults, the 
evaluative results were measured In terms of the products of process rather 
than as products In the form of nex^ or expanded programs > per se. To the 
extent that program results occurred as a spin off** of the process activ- 
ities, these were recorded and are reported herein. 

For the Project Initiation Component 

State level . The Intended antecedents for this area of Project oper- 
ations were: 

1. To correspond In wrltlnft with State Directors of Adult T2ducatlon 
and Cooperative Extension In the sixteen states regarding Project Implemen- 
tation. 

"""Project Communl-Llnk Objectives for FY 1970-71: (a) the development of 
•'teams of community leaders, and (b) the tralnlnr^ of these teams In the 
communlty-vrlde programmlnp process (see pp. 6 and 7 for detailed objectives.) 

15 
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2. To meet together T/lth the Directors In their respective states. 

3. To discuss basic education programming and problems and needs 
thereof. 

4. To orient the Directors ref^ardlnc*. Project poals, procedures, and 
operations. 

5. To Interrelate state basic education programming needs to Project 
goals and operations. 

6. To facilitate selection of tV70 pilot rural communities and to 
Identify a person or persons to serve in the state instructional-consultant 
role. 

The resulting transactions for Project Initiation at the state level 
were in keeping V7lth Intended antecedents. The sixteen ellpible states were 
contacted in x^ritinr;. Those responding were visited by the Project Director 
or Associate Director accompanied by one or more members of the Project 
community services staff. Discussions at the state level meetinf^s Mere con- 
ducted in keeping with intended antecedents 3-6 above, in states where a 
decision to participate vjaa reached. In states where a decision not to 
participate v;as made, antecedents 3-5 were the focal points of discussions. 

The outcomes of Project Initiation at the state level \^ere as follows 

1. T^^7elve of the sixteen eligible states arranped meetings of the 
Directors and/or their representatives with Project staff. Two states re- 
sponded that they could not participate in the FY 1971 year and the two 
remaining states did not reply to Project correspondence. Fifty state level 
leaders were present at the txi/elve meetings with a range of between two to 
eii^ht state leaders per meeting. 

2* Wine of the twelve states visited decided to participate in FY 

1971. 
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3. Each of tl'ie nine participating^ states selected two pilot rural 
cotnmunltles and designated State Instructional-Consultant (s) personnel* 
(Eighteen pilot communities and 12 State Instructional-Consultants were 
selected.) 

4. State level Project Initiation either enhanced existing communica- 
tive llnkapes between the State Adult Education Agency and the Cooperative 
Extension Service or, as was true In several Instances, established those 
linkages for the first time. 

5. Cost sharing In the form of time devoted tc meetlnp with Project 
stajrf , facilities for the meetlnr^, and travel on the part of one or more 
state level persons was achieved. Estimates of cost sharing; for state level 
meetings approximated $350 - $A50 per state, or $3,000 to $A,000 In total* 
This amount approximated a one-'to-one ratio of matching with Project funds 
for personal compensation, travel, and per diem of the Project staff members 
participating. 

6. Bases for cordial and meaningful Interpersonal relationships among 
State Directors and Project personnel were achieved. 

Community level . The Intended antecedents for this area of Project 
operations were: 

1. To correspond x^lth or otherv/lse contact an Individual or Individ- 
uals In each pilot community regarding: Project Implementation. 

2. To meet In the community with baste education and related programs 
personnel. 

3. To discuss existing basic education and related pro<>ram$, Inter- 
organlzatlonal llnkapes, and problems or needs related thereto. 

A. To Interrelate Project froals and operations to community 
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programming needs and Interests , especially the establlshs;ent or enhancement 
of lnterorp,anlzatlonal llnkaf^es toward cooperative prop^raimnln^ in the 
comnunity, 

5. To visit several organizations and agencies providing* basic edu- 
cation and related programs for adults. 

6. To prepare a descriptive visitation report as a basis for reaching 
decisions about Project implementation in the community. 

7. To select six community representatives (professionals , parapro* 
fessionals, and/or volunteers from different organizations) to participate 
in the Project Uorkshop component for training in community-wide adult 
education propramming. 

The resulting transactions for Project Initiation at the community 
level were in keeping with the intended antecedents. The eiphteen selected 
pilot communities were contacted by letter and/or telephone and a Project 
visitation by two Project staff members was arranged. The visitations gener- 
ally encompassed tv70 days and included a froup meeting with selected community 
leaders either preceeded or followed by visits with several separate organi- 
zations or agencies within the community. Initial visitation descriptive 
reports were prepared and distributed to the communities and sixteen of the 
eighteen communities were revisited a second time during the Project Initi- 
ation period. 

The outcomes of Project Initiation at the community level were inclu- 
sive of: 

1. A 100 percent participation in Project implenentation was achieved 
for the eiahte^n Initially selected pilot rural communities. 

2. An average of npprox4inntp1y ten comintmity I^ders were present at 
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the initial community meetings with Project staff, representing some 180 
personal contacts at the coituunity level during the Project Initiation com- 
ponent of operations. Agencies and organizations visited individually 
accounted for an additional 5 to 10 personal contacts between coranunlty lead- 
ers and Project personnel* 

3. Partial qualitative and quantitative infonnation re(»arding existinp 
interorganlzational linkages and the potential for their being established 
(where non-existent) or enhanced (where some linkages were found) were noted 
during community visitations. An increased awareness of and interest in 
fully functional interorganizational communicative linkages were achieved 
among the leaders involved. 

4. Descriptive data repardlnp the aims, content, resources, and 
target audiences of existing basic education and related programs were 
partially developed during the initial community visitations. These data 
were assembled in written reports and distributed to the community leaders 
who participated in the Project Initiation activities in their respective 
communities. 

5. Cost sharing in personal time devoted to Project meetino:s and 
separate agency visitations by community representatives and in the provision 
of meeting facilities and materials was estimated to be not less than an 
average of approximately $950 to $1200 per community, or $17,000 to $20,000 
for the total of eighteen communities. This amount approximated a one to two 
ratio of matching with Project funds for the time and travel of the respon- 
sible Project Community Services Specialists. 

6. Each of the eighteen communities selected six representatives to 
participate in the Project Vtorkshop component. 
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7. Positive interest and enthusiasm for continuing Project coopera- 
tion and consultative assistance were expressed by leaders in all eighteen 
communities. 

For the Prclgct Workshop Component 

The intended antecedents for this area of Project operations were 
as follows: 

1. To conduct a two-day pre-workshop for State Instructional-Consul- 
tant staff as a means to developing the workshop format and content for 
state and community leaders to be held in March and April. 

2. To conduct two, three-day kshops for teams of six community 
representatives from each cooperating community and for their State Directors 
of Adult Education and Cooperative Extension or their designated represen- 
tatives. 

3. To provide, through the workshop experience, the opportunity for 
participatinp. community and state level representatives to (a) internalize 
the process of community-wide adult education programming, (b) develop skills 
for and a commitment to its implementation in their respective localities, 
and (c) develop action^lans ' for its implementation in the communities 
during the Follow-up component of the Project subsequent to the workshop 
experience. 

The resulting transactio ns for the Project Uorkshop component were 
Inclusive of arflvities involved in holding a pre-workshop at CSU for State 
Instructional-Consultant personnel on February 25 and 26, 1971 and two work- 
shops for state and community leaders, one for 9 communities on March 5-7, 
1971 and the other for the remaining 9 communities on April 2-4, 1971. 
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The outcomes of the Project T^orkshop component of operations were: 

1. Nine State Instructional-Consultants participated In the February 
pre-workshop at which time the basic format and content of the March and 
April workshops vrere decided. 

2. One hundred seventeen (117) comnunlty leaders and 12 state lead- 
ers, or a total of 129 Individuals were trained at CSU workshops in the 
process of con^munlty-wlde pro<^raiamlnf». The 117 community participants repre- 
sented 25 different community-level agencies and orpanizations (see Appendix 
A) who held positions inclusive of Directors, counselors, teachers, apients, 
aides, ministers, etc. 

3. Each of the ei'^hteen communities prepared 'action plans' as a 
basis for the 'back home comnunlty Follow-up component to proceed in each 
community with Project staff and State Instructional-Consultant assistance 
subsequent to the workshop. 

4. Each community developed Its action plan iti keeplnf> with the 
unique concerns and needs of the individual connnunity. Thus, the Follow-up 
component would vary community by community. 

5. Workshop evaluations tended to reveal that the workshop partici- 
pants were, for the most part, preatly enllphtened about how to effectively 
acconpllsh a community-wide propramminp effort in their respective commun- 
ities. They were. In general, very enthusiastic about its potential to 
assist them in determininr* and meeting the basic educational and related 
needs of the adults residing in and neir the localities they represented. 
(See the April 29, 1971 Progress Report for detailed reports on the Jorkshop 
component. ) 

6. Cost sharinv> in the form of state and community representatives* 
time devoted to the workshop experience was estimated to be approximately 
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$18,000 - $20^000 or nearly one-to-one ratio with Project resources* 

For the Project Follow-up Component 

The Intended antecedents for this area of Project operations were as 
follows* 

1. To establish follow-up consultative assistance activities with at 
least one-third (6) of the 1" pilot communities durinp. the remainder (nid- 
April to mid-Septetnber, 1971) of the FY 1971 Project year. 

2. To assist those communities ^ as per their requests, to begin to 
implement the action plans set forth in the precedinp CSU Workshop component. 

3. To further enhance in each pilot community (within which follow- 
up activities occurred): (1) the further development, enhancement, and/or 
consolidation of the 'team approach to cooperative, intep^rative community- 
wide basic educational proprammin?- and (2) the further traininc^ of these 

team members in the application of the community-wide prof>ramminf. process 
to their unique community situations. 

4. To conduct such other assistance to community-wide propramming 
efforts as mirht be requested by the separate communities and as appropriate 
to the accomplishment of inten^^ed antecedents numbered 1, 2 and 3 above. 

The resultinp transaction s for Project Follow-up were as follows: 
communities requested follov;-up consultative assistance from Project State 
Instructional-Consultants and from CSU Community Service Specialist staff. 
Lach request was responded to throuph visitations to the communities by the 
appropriate Project consultative staff member (s ) . Consultative visitations 
tended to take the form of one or more of the followinp, three types of 
activities; (1) attendance at peneral meetinps of the community 'teams'* as- 
they explored ways to further enhance, expand, and/or consolidate their 
interorf^anizational communicative linka<3:e systems for community-wide 
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prof^ratnmlng in basic education for adults r (2) assistance in developinp and 
conducting a training vjorkshcp in the cornmunity, similar to that experienced 
by the participants in the CSU Workshop conponent, for a broader-based repre- 
sentation of community organizational leaders and other citizenry* and (3) 
assistance as a direct response to community requests for specific types of 
'communicative linkaf>e ' efforts— ^such as mini-workshops to meet specific 
program development needs and the development of community pror.raimning resource 
directories • 

The outcomes of the Follow-up component of Project operations were 
several: 

1. Follow-up consultative assistance was achieved with IS pilot 
communities durinf* the period mid-April to mid -September 1971, 

2. Follow-up visitations varied from one to several visits per 
community* 

3. Consultative assistance to the communities involved the following: 

a. Enhancement of the base of community representation and/or 
intercoimnunicative function of adult education councils in three of the pilot 
communities where such councils were in beinj? prior to Project Communi-Link. 

b. Establishment of an interor(»anizatlonal communicative linkage 
system (e.f*.^ adult education council, community services council, community 
interagency committee, ad hoc pror^ram development committee, etc.) in nine 
communities where none existed prior to Project Communi-Link^ 

c* Assistance to seven communities in the development of prelim- 
inary directories (clearin(»house source references) of basic education and 
related program resources (human, program content, and facilities) for use 
by (1) various organizations in the community to refer needy adults to an 
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appropriate prop.ram resource, (2) those responsible for prof^ram development 
to fill *p,aps ' in the community-wide propram and to avoid unnecessary dupli- 
cation and competition and (3) conmunity residents who are seeking assistance. 

4. Consultative assistance to communities in special workshops and 
general community-wide prop.ram planninp. meetings as follows: 

a* Community workshops: 

(1) Training, in community-wide prof^ramminp for a wide ranpe 
of community orp:anizational leaders — professionals, paraprofessionals , 
volunteers, and lay persons. Seven communities in which community workshops 
were held in FY 1971 (or were planned and scheduled to be held in late 
September or early October, 1971~at the ber:innin,'> of the FY 1972 Project 
year) . 

(2) Special need mini -workshops in tV7o communities: one a 
recruitment-motivation workshop for paraprofessionals of the several basic 
education and related programs of both communities; the other, a workshop 
for volunteers to work in one community on a one-to-one basis with 'hard 
core ' adults in their homes. 

5. Additional outcomes not planned for FY 1971 (not expected to be 
accomplished in the first year of Project operations), and which, therefore, 
surpassed Project expectations, were: 

a. Establishment of new Adult Basic Education proj»rams in 
several communities (a survey of a 20 percent sample of the communities re- 
vealed that 17 new proprams^ one a special program for American Indians, were 
initiated in those communities and that there had been approximately a 75 
percent increase in ABE enrollment in those same communities) , 
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b. The Initiation of *state delivery system'' activities (Project 
diffusion and dissemination) in four of the nine states. 

(1) Training in community-wide basic education and career 
development proj^raraminR for approximately 100 state and community level 
organizational representatives of adult education, family services, employ- 
ment security, and vocational rehabilitation members in one state. The 
training: experience is beinj^ follo\'7ed by assistance from a state-level inter- 
agency task force to assist communities throup.hout the state to implement 
community-wide 5 cooperative and inteprative basic education and career 
development programs. 

(2) Trainin'* for Cooperative Extension personnel in three 
states, said personnel havinn program development and supervision responsi- 
bilities throughout their respective states. 

c. Increases in state financial support, supplemental funding by 
other agencies, numbers of teachers and paraprofessionals , and in administra- 
tive and supervisory time for ABE propramminp have been reported. 

Summary o f Project CoTCTnuni-Li nk Accomplishments for FY 1971 (July 1, 1970 - 
September ~15, 1971) 

The Project objectives, as stated in the orif^inal proposal, were 
larp,ely achieved. Those objectives were: (1) to develop "teams ' of pro- 
fessionals, paraprofessionals, and volunteer comnunitylevel workers in the 
pilot rural communities participating^ in the Project, and (2) t o train the 
teams ' of v;orkers in the process of community-wide, basic educational pro- 
gramming; for adults. (See p. 6 of this report for detailed objectives). 

1. Nine states and eighteen rural pilot communities participated in 
Project Communi-Link during FY 1971. 
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2. All eighteen conmtmltles completed the Project Initiation and 
'Workshop components. Thus objective 1, to develop teans,* was achieved. 
Each pilot community selected teams of not less than six representatives to 
participate In the CSU Workshop component. 

3. Training In community-wide proprammlng was provided for 117 
community-level professional » paraprofesslonal^ and volunteer leaders. 
Twelve state leaders also received community-wide proRramralnp, process train- 
ing during the Project Workshop component. 

4. Fifteen communities participated In the Project Follow-up compo- 
nent and received, at their request ^ consultative assistance In the form of 
one or more of the follov;lnp:* 

a. Community-level workshops for txalnlnp a lar<^e number of 
community-level professionals, paraprofesslonals, volunteers, and lay per- 
sons In the community-wide propraramlnp process. Seven communities and ^ 
approximately 300 Individuals were reached by this community-level follow-up 
activity. 

b. General, community ''communicative linkage ' and/or ''propram 
development meetlnp,s were attended by Project consultative staff on one or 
more occasions In each of the fifteen communities. Some 10 to AO Individuals 
per community (ineetlnp In community councils or committee proups) partici- 
pated In these meetlnc^s. 

c. Three communities havlnr; adult education councils (an Inter- 
orp.anlzatlon communicative llnkape system) were assisted to enhance and/or 
expand that system. 

d. Nine communities in which no Interori^anizatlonal communicative 
linkage systems existed prior to the entry of Project Communi-Llnk were 
assisted to establish such a system. 
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e. Seven communities were assisted to develop a **clearlnnhouse 
source reference or directory ' of existing basic education and related pro- 
grams resources In their communities* 

f . Two conmunltles were assisted to develop special need **mlnl- 
workshops ' dealing with recruitment and motivation of adults to participate 
In basic education and related proj>rams and with the tralnln;* of volunteers. 

A f^eneral evaluation of the accomplishments of Project Communl-Llnk 
operations for FY 1971 by Dr. Douglas Sjogren of the CSU Human Factors 
Laboratory (Project Internal Evaluator) revealed that while only three of 
the pilot communities experienced a low level of prof^ress In achieving 
Intended community outcomes, six achieved a moderate level of progress, and 
nine (or 50 percent) achieved a high to very hlph level of Intended community 
outcomes. Thus, fifteen (or 80 percent) of the communities experienced a 
moderate to high level of success in the development of interorganizational 
communication linkage systems as a basis upon which to build effective, self- 
sustaining community*-wide programs for the basic education of adult residents 
in those communities. 
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APPENDIX A 



ORGANIZATIONS AND POSITIONS REPRESENTED IN 
THE MARCH AND APRIL CSU WORKSHOPS 



Organizations Represented 
Employment Security Services and 
Extension 

Adult Education (Public Schools) 
Churches 

Vocational Rehabilitation 
Welfare and Family Services 
School District 



Commumlty and Junior CoIlei>es 



Vocational-Technical School 

Adult Basic Education 

Neighborhood Youth Corp (Main- 
stream) 

Salvation Army 

Industry (Electric Company^ 
Ranching, Mining) 

Tribal and Intertribal Councils 

Labor 

City Council 

Law Enforcement Agency 

Public Health 

CAP 

VISTA 

Head Start Program 

Governor *s Commission on Voca- 
tional-Technical Education 

American Association of University 
Women 

Chamber of Commerce 

Regional Economic Development 
Association 



Positions/Responsibilities Represented 

Directors, Counselors, Teachers 

Home and Agricultural Agents, ENP Aides 

Directors, Teachers 

Ministers 

Counselors 

Directors 9 Case Workers 

Superintendents, .Principals, Teachers, 
Counselors, Special Program Coordina- 
tors, Community Education Coordinators 

Directors of Continuing Education, 
President, Directors of Agriculture 
and Business, Teachers, Coordinators, 
Board Members 

Teachers, Directors 

Teachers, Directors, Aides 

Directors 



Management, Public Relations, Personnel 
Directors, Information Service 



Members, Attorney 
Chief of Police 

Nurses, Supervisors, Sanitarian 
Directors, Supervisors, Aides 
Supervisors 

Career Development Coordinators 
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Evaluation Report to 
Project Communi - Link 

Douglas Sjogren 
Human Factors Research Laboratory 
August 16, 1971 

This paper is a report of the information and impressions we have 
of the work of Project Communi-Link this year. The report is evaluative 
in the sense that we have made judgments about the project throughout the 
report, V/e regard the report to be formative in nature, however, in that 
our judgments are made in terms of suggestions for change rather than in 
terms of overall worth of the project. 

Two aspects of the report will be obvious to the reader. Me point 
them out h3re, not for apology, but to indicate our recognition and acceptance 
of them. First, the report is based to a great extent on "subjective" 
information. Opinions, perceptions, feelings, etc., constitute much of 
the data base. These data sources are legitimate and important; they are 
evaluations. Second, the report is more on process than product. At 
this stage of the project, it is process-oriented, and the primary product 
of the project, effective adult edu:;diuion programing in the communities, 
will not be observable until the process objectives are reached. 

The report is organized to present the information about the project 
in terms of the extent to which the intended antecedents, transactions, and 
outcomes were attained. The summary and conclusions section contains some 
statements that are offered as hypotheses about relationships between 
certain important variables in the project. 

Antecedents 

At the start of the project it was intended that certain antecedent 
or contextual conditions would obtain. These intents are examined in the 
following paragraphs. 

1. The university has a commitment to the project and the philosophy 
underlying it. 

A minimal commitment to the project by the university is reflected by 
the fact that space and some overhead costs have been provided for the 
project. This is minimal in the sense that the university has received 
more than it has provided in terms of dollars. The philosophy of the project 
is consistent with the philosophy of the land-grant university in that the 
project and land-grant philosophies both regard service to be a proper 
function of the university. 

Specific information aLwjt this intent was obtained from a meeting 
attended by certain University officials and from interviews with the 
Academic Vice-President and the Dean of the College within which the 
project is located. 
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The meeting, held in May, was in conjunction with a project of the 
University of Utah and was on the need for programs to train adult educators. 
The Academic Vice-President, the Dean, the Associate Dean for Teacher 
Education, and the Head of the Education Department were in attendance and 
each entered into the discussion. Although Project Communi-Link was not 
specifically discussed, the comments of the four men did reveal that each 
recognized the need for expansion in adult education programing at all levels and 
that the university has an important role in this area. On the 
other hand, it also became clear from the comments that the university commit- 
ment to expansion of the adult education area was not of high priority. It 
is quite evident, for example, that if Project Communi-Link were to lose 
outside funding the program would disappear with little residual. 

The interviews with the Vice-President and Dean yielded some informa- 
tion, however, to indicate that the university is more committed to the 
project than the above paragraphs might indicate. Both men were quite familiar 
with the project and indicated high interest in it. Their interest, however, 
was not so much in terms of the adult education goals as it was in terms 
of regarding Communi-Link as a possible model for delivery of University 
extension services. They feel the universities are groping for delivery systems 
that will extend the social science resources to the social systems that 
need them. The county agent model works well for delivering products, e.g. 
specific knowledge about agricultural practices, but less well for delivering 
processes, e.g. community development systems. The feeling was that if 
Communi-Link is effective in delivering a planning model to the communities 
with which It IS working, then the University will be quite interested 
in expanding the use of the model beyond education and that the system would 
be internalized into the University structure. 

The preceding paragraph provides a first glimpse of a variable that 
may be quite important for the project. We call the variable "perception 
of the goals of the project". Various perceptions seem to be held, and it 
may be that they are related to project progress in a community. Some seem 
to regard the project as being concerned with basic adult education, while others 
perceive the project as being less focussed and being concerned with community 
development generally. We point to the variable here, it will be discussed 
further m the sections on state and community work. 

. Incur judgment this intended antecedent has been partially met. The 
University has definite interest in the project but a commitment to it 
m terms of line item support is dependent on the results. The project 
philosophy is certainly consistent with the land-grant philosophy which has 
been and is wellimplemented at Colorado State University. 

2. The staff of the project at CSU has the needed competencies and adequate 
time for the project. 

^J^^ ^^^^^ necessary qualifications for the project, especially 

If the project is considered to have the general community development 
orientation' (Vitaof the staff are in the Project Report.) The background 
and interests of this year's staff were loaded heavily on community development. 
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The work of the project would probably have been benefitted if there had been 
more expertise available in basic adult education programing. Also! 
because of the fact that a specific focus of the p?ojfct is in delivering 

""Jf ' ^he coJunitiesrthe projec? 

needed staff who could relate readily to such groups. 

restrIcter?hr!ffio^-'^°'' '^^'^ l^^t ^^"^ P^^^°"^' the late funding 

restricted the effectiveness of the recruiting in this area. The writer 

obvion?^;;^'' ^PP^i°^"t^ ^taff positions for the next year, ^d i? is 
obvious that an attempt is being made to bring to the staff expertise in 
basic adult education and persons who can relate to those minorSl^oJps 
found m rural Western United States (mainly Chicano and Indian^ ^ ^ 

.T^^^^^^^^^te ti^e intent was not met as well as was hoped. During 

ttt some oTthT^ff '° '^^^^y it was apparent 

l^nL^ Z K ^ """^'^ """^h time to the project as they 

fZllA *° commitments they had made before this proiect was 

J^u^; 1 ?hi"V'-^ i''T" °' ^""^^"2 ^ P^°^l«^- Since 

iSJ^L K has been able to devote the needed time, and much 

IZ f i^^" accomplished. The employment of a secretary i.out midway 
t^ugh the year made a noticeable difference in freeing^hfdJreSor 
from some administrative detail and in facilitating staff communication. 

The administrative burden of this project is large. Meetings travel 

adm?nS'V°"'"^°''"^ things'must bf^ranged! An 

administrative assistant is needed and one will be employed next year The 

load has hampered r.is work m the communities and his need to have the time 
to study and think through problem solutions and creative approaches to 
situations. Hopefully, the employment of an administrative'assistant will 

energlJ jc "^^"^^ °^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ competent and 

energetic. The adequate time intent was also met after the first few 

r s?aS JeinrllV" f '° '''''' °^ commitments and also by 

^ *° ""^"y hours to the project beyond what is 

Ttllf Z . T"^' ^"<le^«"t there were t^o gaps . the 

staff m terms of competency or background. These gaps will likely be 

detail aTdiHit h''^' T ^^^^ involved in administrative 

creative ^.^JI t^- -1^ "^^""^ h" capability as a 

oT:r:Lastr;ti:^Ls"is\":nT "^'^^ -^^^ -p^°^-"^ 

visitflfS^ ^Z'^T i^fo^^-ation on this intent were reports of state 
Lni. ^"'^^^".^y f ^ff' r«P°rts written by the state instructional consul- 

meeSngs atSnJ^rr'J T'.' attendance at consultant 

meetings attended by state level people. 
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M««* "^^^ fr*^*^^ involved in the project are Missouri, South Dakota Nebraska 
became involved later in the year than the other states. 

The cominitment and involvement of the state agencies has been snottv 

IL'':t:Lr'ThriSL°t-°" states^L'Tls? „ t'^ln 

Se s^Ses.* " s° great that it is difficult to characterize 

reports on the initial visits to the states indicate that each 

The sSi-pj-- -r::.^ 

message thers"^dTbe „dSrwaT"Gi^^ T^"' ^'"^ 
better iob with It" Th. f^„'^"^ "»"sy and we will do a 

group. ' * ■ ""^ P'°3ect staff needs to work more closely with this 

state'agenc~iv:»°eir Iher^.^'T "-"'"^ additional information about 
area thft wL n:t":;:;S;it;ta\^nn?:n;s=:rthrp°Lt:t?"°^= '''' 

aVSteul' fS'^e^proSc??"'"""" '"^ ""^^^ -"?«»oies and 

Kevada!'L" H^^ji^r^hllta^s S'^'^ ! ^ ^ 
and Utah have one each.^'L'pJ: ect s«« « sS t°aJf 

role in Colorado. The trainlL IvL!? ! °* consultant 

is quite varied. S S'cS Ixten^ior """^""^ °* consultants 

:s^::«tet=TtLTaJj>^*"f ^^^^^^^^^ 

co^etencies to :n-i:1h\:\^rtiLruS:u^irtV^^^^^^^ ™^ 
5. The selected communities meet the following criteria: 



3» are rural 

b. have existing adult programs 

c. have adult basic education needs 



secti™nh:?J::r°l:rL°Llt:s1haTS'^4^ ^" 
met well i„ each comm.unity crxter:., for selection were 



6» \lhat is the general context for the program in the states and communities? 

Material with respect to this question is presented in the outcomes section* 

7. What is the context for the program at CSU? 

The project is administered in the Department of Education in the 
College of Humanities and Social Sciences of the University. The space and 
equipment allotted to the project seem adequate. Three persons on the project 
staff hold appointments in Education, one has an appointment in Economics, and 
another has a special appointment in th*» Office of Conferences and Institutes. 

The writer feels there are two situations that need consideration 
in terms of the university context. First, although there have been some 
linkages between the project and the Extension Office in terms of personnel 
with joint assignments, it appears that this linkage is not as strong as 
might be desired. Second, the project should perhaps serve more of a 
training function that it nov; does by involving more graduate students. The 
availability of graduate students with interest and competence in the 
project is a problem, however, because of the lack of a doctoral program. 

Transactions 

1. Visits are made by the project staff to various states and at least 
eight states are obtained for the project and two communities in each state. 

Nine states are involved in the project this year and there are two 
communities from earh state. This intent was reached. 

2. The project staff and the state coordinators work out and car*ry on a 
coordinated schedule for consultation in each of the ccmmiunities. 

This intent was changed somewhat as the project progressed. The 
scheduling of consul te -ion work in the commurities was less-structured than 
the stated intent implies. This change is consistent with the philosophy 
of the project in that an aim of the project is that the leadership in 
a community should emerge from the community requests rather than 
being imposed on the community. 

The reports of the state consultants and our interviews with project staff 
at CSU contain information to indicate that the consultants and CSU staff are 
coordinating their work quite well and also communication well with each 
other. The monthly meetings of the consiifcants and staff are certainly 
facilitating communication. There is some variation across the states in 
this regard, however, and these variations are discussed in the outcomes section. 

3. Workshops are conducted for personnel from the local communiites and 
at the state level. 
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Two workshops were held on the CSU campus. Reports on these workshops 
are appended to this report. About 60 people attended each workshop. From 
three to eight persons were in attendance from the communities. The 
modal number of persons from a community was six. At least two state level 
persons were in attendance from each state. 



The main activity in the two workshops v;as playing a simulation game 
on community planning. Workshops using this game have been conducted in 
three of the communities and definite plans for conducting the workshop have 
been made in four communities. The game workshop has also been done for 
state level persons in one state ar-d plans have been made to do this in another 
state. The staff has also done a workshop on recruiting ABE participants in 
two communities. Another workshop has been done in which volunteer teachers 
of ABE were trained. 



This intent has bean carried out well. 



4. The project staff will visit and consult with interested parties about 
the project. These are people who are not directly involved with the project 
such as university staff members, staff from other stat<?3 and communities, etc. 

There is little information to indicate that this intent has been 
carried out in any systematic way. Certainly informal contacts have been 
made, but there was no overt effort at dissemination during this first 
project year. This situation is understandable because the time and energy 
of the staff was cpmmitted to getting the project established. It should 
be mentioned that an attractive and informative brochure on the project 
has been developed and used. 

The Dean of the College of Humanities and Social Sciences was critical 
of this aspect of the project in the University. He f-lt that the Communi- 
Link project can and should become more visible in Irhe University than it 
now is. He also identified some persons in the College who are interested 
in community development and who might interact with the project to the 
benefit of both. 



The dissemination aspect of the project should have more attention next 
year both within the university and beyond the university. Perhaps more 
communities could be reached with an information- giving session. 

5. Clear procedures for communication among the project staff are planned 
and conducted. 



Staff communication has improved tremendously during the year. Durin] 
the first few monthr of the project there were problems because the staff 
was not off iced tog, :her, they were on-the-road, and the project did not 
have c. full-time secretary. The problems seem to be minimal now, and the 
employment of an administrative; assistant next year should facilitate staff 
communication even more than it is now. 



6. Two site-visits are made of the project by a three-man team that is qualified 
to make judgments about the philosophy, goals, and conduct of the project. 
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Outcomes 
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an Extension Division §e SaJe iudS2 Sr':/°'' ^'^l^^^' community work in 

Visits made and reports If ^lolTtC^Z^ZV' '^'^^ 



b. Consultants who identic with a single connnunity seem to be quite 
effective. This relationship is not so clear, however, as the one mentioned 
in a. The data suggest that two types of consultants might be considered. 
One would be state-wide and would be a person whose work has a primary 
emphasis in community development. The other type would be a person 

in the community who has a position that is consistent with the project work. 
One problem with this last type is that it would perhaps be less effective than 
the other in stimulating action at the state level, which seems to be 
important in the long-run. 

c. Consultant effectiveness is inhibited if the consultant has an 
ambiguous role of consultation and community leadership. Jim Read is 

the one case of this. This statement is relevant to point b. If the community 
consultant is a local leader there is the possibility of role conflict which 
happened with Jim. There is also the possibility that the consultant will 
exert too much leadership. In this last case, progress may be made in a 
community on a short-term basis, but for the wrong reasons, which may 
impede long-term continuing progress. 

3. A clearinghouse of tried procedures and techniques is started. 

There is little evidence that this has been done in any systematic 
way. Project Communi-Link has had interaction with the RFD, the Appalachian, ^ 
and the Butte Home-bound projects. The procedures and techniques of these 
three projects have been studied, and have likely had impact on Project 
Communi-Link. One impact is that one community is borrowing from the Appalachia 
Pro]ect for a homa-bound ABE program. Many of the communities have developed 
a clearinghouse of adult education activities and agencies for the community. 

The project staff should start, in a systematic manner, to make a 
record of the various procedures and techniques that have been used along 
with a judgment of their effectiveness and generalizability. 

There are three intended outcomes with respect to the communities. 
The presentation on these outcomes is to provide a brief description of the 
project operation in each community and then make a judgment in terms of 
each outcome. One point should be made with respect to the data. It 
was intended that hard data would be obtained in each community to permit a 
precise description of the situation in each community at the start of the 
project. These data were not obtained, however, because it was decided that 
the gathering of such data by the project staff would interfere with the 
goals of the project. Each community should arrive at the point where they feel 
that a needs assessment should be done. This is part of the planning 
process. It was therefore decided that the descriptive data reflecting 
community needs would not be obtained until such time that the community 
determines that this should be done. 



The three intended community outcomes were: 



3r 

Each commvnity makes progress toward the establishment of communication 
linkages among the adult education components. 

5. The adult education needs (especially basic education) of each community 
are clearly identified and progress is made on a plan for meeting these 
needs • 

6. There is evidence that the progress made this year in each community 
will be self-sustaining, and the plans and linkages will be viable without 
the support of the project. 



State I 

There are two consultants in this state. The relationship among the 
two consultants and the CSU staff is not clear, however. There is some 
indication that the consultants are working independently in the two 
communities rather than cooperatively. Consideration is now being given 
to changing the consultative arrangement in this state. 

Community A. This is a community of about 1^^,000 persons. The main industries 
are agriculture and tourism. The community has a community college which 
was started as a local effort, and after several years of marginal existence 
it now has outside support from the state and from a foundation. All school 
district adult education activities are in the community college. The 
community college has an advisory board which hasn^t been used well as it 
might be. 

The decision to work with this communi-^y was made at the state level. 
The first contact was made with a Rural Deve-.opment Council made up of 
persons from the college, coop extension, employment security, and the school 
district. Seven persons from the community attended the CSU workshop. They 
returned and initiated a survey of adult education programs in the community. 
A Resource Action Council in the community was contacted and it was decided 
to hold a workshop similar to the CSU workshop in the community. This was done, 
and 12 people completed the workshop. The participants were a cross-section 
of the community except that no elected officials participated. There was 
discussion of establishing an adult education council in the community, 
but this has not yet been done. A September meeting is planned to decide 
on next steps, but it is not clear who will be at this meeting. 

In terms of the intended outcomes, it would appear that progress has 
been made on establishment of communication linkages, but whether these 
will persist is not yet clear. The survey may have helped somewhat in 
need identification, but more work is needed in this area. On a 5-point 
scale of extent of goal attainment, we would rate this community as a 3. 
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Community B. , . . , 

' ^ The population is about 10,000. The main industries are mining 

and manufacturing. This community has had an adult education committee for 
several years and a coordinator of adult education in the schools. The 
original contact in the community was with this committee. Seven members of 
the committee attended the CSU workshop. They returned and have held a 
community workshop attended by 16 persons including the mayor and a county 
commissioner. A survey of adult education agencies was made and it was 
found that much adult educati*^n was occurring that the advisory council was 
not aware of. It is quite likely that the composition of the adult 
education advisory council will be expanded. A strike in the major industry 
of the community has slowed the work somev/hat because of the energy being used 
to meet the strike crisis. 

This community appears to be well on its way to establishing on-going 
linkages among the adult education agencies. As this occurs it is likely 
that the needs will be better identified. We would rate this community 
as a ^ • 

It should be mentioned that in both communities in this state there 
is an identifiable minority group, but the reports indicate little adult 
education effort with them. 

State II 

The consultation in this state is done by the CSU staff. There is 
little evidence that the state level agencies have much commitment 
to or interes ; in the project. 

Community A. The population of this community is about 19,000. The principal 
industries are agricvilture and mining. 

Nearly all of the formal adult education is in a junior college. This 
includes ABE programs. There is no ENP program in the community. 

The first contact in the community was with the junior college people. 
Subsequent contacts were made with identified community leaders. Six persons 
attended the CSU workshop representing a cross-section of agencies. These 
six formed an ad hoc core committee who reported back to a meeting of community 
leaders. At this meeting it was decided to hold a workshop in the community. 
This workshop was held in early August. Some 100 people were contacted 
about the workshop and 37 persons attended. The follow-up meeting also 
produced a decision to expand the definition of the community to include the 
county. Plans were made after the workshop to start an Adult Education Council. 

Some problems in getting the project going in the community may be 
due to the unique consultation arrangement. The consultant is the county 
extension agent who was on leave this year and was on the project staff 
at CSU. There is some indication that the community people may have been 
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expecting him to provide the leadership* When this didn't occur some persons 
on the core committee did finally pick it up. More movement may be expected 
next year when the consultant returns to his counts; role. 

Some progress has been made in establishing linkages. At least there 
is tbo beginning of an awareness that the adult education needs are not 
being met as well as they can be. Progress has been slow^ however. We 
would rate this community as a 3. 

Community B. Few data are available on this community. It is primarily 
agriculturally and tourist oriented with some mining. The population is 
about 10,000. 

The community as defined by the project is large in area, some four 
counties. There is a distinct geographic separation between the north and 
south parts of the area, and this separation is also evident in terms of social 
and cultural interests. There is an intermediate public school district that 
ostensibly works in the entii?e area, but in fact appears not to do so very well. 
The existence of this agency was one reason for selecting this area and the 
first contact was made with this agency. 

Six persons attended the CSU workshops. However, three from the south 
attended one, and three from the north attended the other. Fiarthermore , 
three of the original contacts have left the area. 

Nothing has happened in the community since the workshop. The project 
will have to start over in this area if it wants to effect progress. Perhaps 
the project should not try to define the community as the intermediate 
school district. We rate this caranunity as a 1 in terms of attainment 
of the project goals. 

State III 

This state has one consultant who is a Rural Development specialist in 
the State Extension Service. His Communi-Link work ties in very well with 
his over-all responsibilities. The state extension leadership is enthusiastic 
about the project, and they are planning to conduct the simulation workshop 
for the state staff. Both communities in this state are near Indian reserva- 
tions . 

Community A - The community as originally defined was one county with a 
population of about 30,000. It now is a 4 county area with a population of 
about 60,000. The primary industries are agriculture, tourism, and some 
mining and manufacturing. There are ABE and ENP programs in the community. 
There is a junior college in the main city. The college originally was 
not supportive of participation in the project, but they now are. 
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Coimnunity k . This coiranunity of two counties has a population of about 30,000. 
Manufacturing and agriculture are the principal industries. There is an 
ABE and an ENP program in the community. Much of the adult education v/ork 
occurs in a community college. The initial contact was with director of 
continuing education in the community college. The initial meeting was 
held with a number of program people in the community. Six people from the 
community attended the CSU workshop. A committee has been formed to 
arrange for a community workshop. They have also started a directory of 
adult education and are working on establishment of an adult education 
council. A reading workshop for ABE staff vras held this summer, but 
this was probably done independently of the project. 

There is some movement toward project goals in the community. It would 
appear however, that effective linkages will not occur until more of the 
community power structure is involved. We assign a 3 to this community. 

Community B . This community of two counties has a population of about 40,000. 
It is a rich agricultural community. There is a community college which offers 
a variety of adult education work. There are ABE and ENP programs. 

There is not strong agreement that the two counties form a community. 
The college people say they regard it as such, but some from outlying 
areas do not seem to identify with the college and the city. It would 
appear that there is some conflict that is causing problems for the project. 

The initial visit was set-up through the director of adult education 
at the community college. The attenders were primarily program people. 
Six persons were selected to attend the CSU wo2;^cshop. Follow-up visits have 
been made. Plans are being made for two workshops in the area, one in the 
major city and the other in an outlying area. This illustrates further 
the possible conflict. 

Some progress has been made on establishing linkages, but it is 
obvious that more must be done before they are viable. There is little 
involvement of the coiranunity power structure as yet. Some need identification 
has occurred in the area of High School Equivalency and agriculture. VJhether 
this identification is due to the project is not clear. Also not clear is 
the basis for identifying these as needs. He assign a rating of 3 to this 
community . 

State V 



There is one consultant in this state. The consultant's primary responsi- 
bility seems to be the project work. This state is somewhat unique in its 
relationship to the project in that the Governor and several state department 
heads have been briefed and are active in the project. The state consultant 
appears to be doing an outstanding job of establishing and maintaining 
linkages at the state level. 
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Community A. This community has a population of about 15,000. It is primarily 
an agricultural and mining community with an Indian reservation neeirby. Six 
persons from this community attended the CSU workshop. They have since 
worked with agencies, schools, and a Rural Development Council in establishing 
a clearing house of adult education programs. A meeting has been held 
to effect coordination among the agencies that are involved with the Indians. 

On the basis of limited information we assign a rating of 3 to this community c 

Community B > This agriciat\iral community has a population of about 15,000. 
It is an out-migrant community, especially of the young people. Essentially 
there has been no formal adult education activity. 

The initial contacts were made through extension and 65 persons attended 
an orientation meeting. Five persons were elected to attend the CSU workshop. 
The five have formed an ad hoc planning committee. Since the workshop the 
committee with the consultant have done the following things: 

1. Decided to expand the area to include several counties. 

2. Planned a one-day orientation workshop for early October and invited 
about 70 persons to attend from the expanded area. 

3. Set up a schedule of forming task forces to do needs assessment, 
conducting a simulation workshop in November, and developing a 
community plan. 

This community has moved considerably in a brief period of time, a.ad we 
assign it a rating of 4. 

State VII 

This state has one consultant who works out of the state board of education. 
During most of the year his status with the project was not well-def ir ed. As 
of Jiay 1, he is the official state consultant. 

Much has occurred at the state level in this state. The Simula^. ion workshop 
was conducted for a multi-agency group from various state departments. The 
multi-agency group is formed into several task forces of consultants who are 
working in a coordinated way with nine communities in the state. Workshops 
will be done in these communities and there will be 30, 90, and 180 day follow-rp 
sessions by the task forces. The multi-agency task force concept was being 
considered before the prelect came into the state. The project served as a 
catalyst to get the idea moving. The consultant developed a comprehensive 
evaluation of the state workshop. The results were generally positive although 
there was some indication that some of the state agency people were not well- 
oriented to the purposes of the workshop. 

Community A. This is a community with a population of about 20,000. There 
is a large Indian reservation in the community. Agriculture, mining, and 
tourism are the main industries. 
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tlon."ihe"i^:cSS S'A^JtldSL""" ^ ""i'ersity department of educa- 

project espeSuTlf ireLly"s?age°s"/" ' facilitator for the 

i&l-toSLVL^ Ssrsld1s?^L"r°'°" 



is doS^n the^nuM? ^""T^? of the adult education 

in adSt eSucatLr^'^c-^" "^''^ ^^^^ "^"^^ ^ ^°"P °^ identified leaders 

education. Six persons in this group attended the CSU workshop. 

This co^nc^f oVS'Sers'^s^^^ f ^-'^ ^--d. 

_^ Considerable progress has been n,ade in this co«nity, and we rate it 

?S^iE Ind ™p "~"ity of about 15,000. 

bJX^LS sc^^i™LS'!flr: " ^""^ Offered 

school reltriSn-JJJSr^o^^iS sS^or^al™^!^*"^-^ 

l^e sialfleerth'S^'hf oiSlL'' TT''^ ^i'"^ °^ --'^-hop. 

had in the pjojec?! It is Hke!v thL''°''' ^"^^^^^^ ^^'^ 

identification'of ; dikre^f LadersMn"^H"'°T'"' '"P""' °" 

ui^rerent leadership than from the public schools. 

con.Jity'!'"" ^""^"^ "e -^iS" ^ rating of two to this 



The area 



State IX 



one of't^ «tieTl"i:%L°t*'''^f "-"^ 1" 

position in the-^^^^ren^rw^rrlLJe^l: tT^j^t 'te' 

SSriSt^t^ritlhrp^LtJ Se^^T ed and 
regarding the relationship ^oSHhe pSilot aS ti! ""^""-ierstanding 
It is in^ortant that the «latil„shVbT"LSied ''^^ 
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^oiOEynitzA. Originally there „ere two cities involved with a total poDula- 
county area that has a population of about 100,000. The area is pre- 
tTllTt """^^Vu 1^^" ^"^""^^ " agriculture. There is a junior 
t^ 2Lt °^ ^" ^'^^^ vocational-technical school in 



i-h. J^' original contact in this community was with the person who became 
TirilT -e-tings were held wi?h many leaders 

A few weeks later a meeting was held in each of the two cities dth vS^i^us 

ihis'S;un'r" Since the workshop 

^hi o^^r?^ ! ^V^t ^" committee. The committee working with 

the consultant and the project staff have done the following thingsf 



^' ItllT'^ and conducted a recruitment-motivation workshop for ABE 

workers. Thirty-five persons attended. 
2. Compiled a directory of services. 

^* h^r^!iVJi°! ^""T ^"^ °" °^ volunteers in ABE. A workshop 

has been held for the volunteers. 

U. Planned a model learning center for ABE. 

fi* T^^^Ti planning an ABE teacher training workshop. 
6. Expanded the pro3ect to include nine counties. 

Ti- h^PPe^ed in this community in terms of the objectives. 
ILtZ that junior college is proposing to establish a 

ra?J^i ofT r 5° ^h\P'^°3ect consultant. We essign'this community a 
rll^i^ feel that the fact that the 

ation of the linkages that have been established. 

Community B. Originally, this community was defined as 3 counties with a 
of about 75,000. The area is rural and the main industries are mining 
Sat'~Ti • h'"' ^° ^ metropolitan c nL 

SSnS! Si '""^'^ ^" There is an area vocational- 

technical school that administers ABE programs. 

who ■f^no^^'if^"^^ contacts in the community were made through the person 
who IS now the consultant. Two visits were made by project staff , and 

tS ^otk'ho. ?h ''''' '""^ ^"^""^^ hoc co^i?tee since 

stc~^;ksh'o;:°°"^^^ ^°^^--g things 

1. 
2. 



HeSpf ^ recruitment-motivation workshop for ABE staff, 
staff feel^nf %'^r' ^^"^^""^ ^" The project 

3. ll^ellll\r^^^ ^-^ect Con.uni-Link. 

J. Planned a simulation workshop to be held in October. 
3. Planned a home-bound ABE program. 

in this statf uJlli"!^ °^v,\'° f'mnunity. As with the other community 
If Se commit^.: """'^ ^^"t the ad hoc nature"^ 
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Summary 



Summary Table * 



Community Rating ABE 



COTim. Comm. 
^ Coll. Workshop 



lA 
IB 
IIA 
IIB 
IIIA 
IIIB 
IVA 
IVB 
VA 
VB 
VIA 
VIB 
VIIA 
VIIB 
VIIIA 
VIIIB 

IXA 
IXB 



3 

3 
1 

3 

3 

5 

3 

3 

H 

2 

5 

k 

2 



Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

.es 

Yes 
Yes 





Yes 


Yes 




No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


Yes 




No 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


Planned 


Yes 


No 


Planned 


Yes 


Yes 


Planned 


Yes 


Yes 


Planned 


Yes 


Yes 


"o 


No 


Yes 


Planned 


No 




Planned 


No 
No 


Planned 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


Yes. Area V-T 


No 


No 


Yes 
ftrea V-T 


No 



No Area V-T Planned 



Had 

Adult Ed. 
Council 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 



Adult Ed. 

Council 

Now 

Planned 
Yes 

Planned 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 
Yes 
No 

Ad hoc 
Ad hoc 



*Blank cells mean information is not available. 



Obvious 
Split 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 
Yes 
No 
No 
No 
No 
Yes 
No 
Wo 
Perhaps 

No 
No 



In su™«ri^i„g the Infomatlon the following 3tate,«„ts are r^ie. 

iad ^uU^'SiS^^^a^raidtntr that 
further along and teidef to exhlbit^f fjj education councils, were 

than^those with less of these chljacSstlcs'™"" '"'"'"^ 
with ^^^^ in c^iu^ ^ 333„,„^, 

the rating and 

not likely to have aSterto°?ie Shon"'. ^ 
however. ™ workshop. Ife assume for different reasons, 

:ie„fdTatn:r:! cLlI'lS'^^elJ ^''t'-'l-" '"P-' " " - ' 

for. h,sic adult .duc,t"r^„lSje^" ^^''^^ T"""' =P'<=« =aUy 
,uite an l^act. and the work"tL?is''<-,,tinpec1in tl^J? '^^^£ 
5. Also, except for State IX **h<» 

community power structure is invoLerari??^'"^ *° ^^""^ ^""P^^* if *he 

«J.vea as well as program administrators. 



43. 

£2n£lHlioDs_and_Re^^ 



• ^sress 1„ a co«„ity see^s to .e related to factors sucH as- 

^ o^Jlet^^^^^ J-e either as .„U-tl. 

J vinxs IS a negative factor), 

oWr^n^:ltS''JL:S otA"B/%""'<T v"^"- ^«-ies. especUU, 

inlhS" " is Jo persist -Portant 'in IT. '" 

in this area in its home state. The project has been most remiss 

Some^ol the"1ot:i:«Ta^: S^inT" Have hecn ve^ „sem 

success that should he s^Jtl^.^lT^^^l^^ °' '^''"^ 
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Microville Revisited 
Evaluation Report of 
Coramuni-Link Workshop 
March 5, 6, 7, 1971 
Douglas Sjogren 



The organization of this report is to present the data on the extent 
to which the stated intents of the workshop were met. This is followed 
by a presentation of the strengths and weaknesses of the workshop as 
perceived by the participants. 

Antecedents 

Intent 1 - Six representatives will attend from each of the communities 
and they will represent a variety of agencies. 

Ten communities were represented at the workshop. Seven had 
at least six representatives, and three had fewer than six. A variety 
of agencies were represented. The agencies were predominantly edu- 
cational, however, and more industry, labor, employment service, 
religions^, etc. representation might have been desirable. A few 
people commented on the lack of representation of target audiences. 

Intent 2 • The staff of the workshop are able to supervise the use of the 
Microville game. 

All observations by me, reports by the staff members, and comments 
by participants indicate that this intent was reached. 

Intent 3 - The participants are aware of the purposes of the workshop 
at the start. 

Our main source of data with respect to this Intent was an 
item on the instrument to which the participants responded about 
the adequacy of the information about the institute prior to their 
arrival. 

Very low Low Moderate High Very high 
6 11 25 15 10 

The numbers are of the number of people who responded to each 
choice. The results suggest that it might be desirable to provide 
more and better information about the workshop prior to arrival. 
Several persons also made comments that indicated a desire for 
better orientation to the Microville game. 

Transactions 

Intent 1 - The needed facilities, materials, and equipment are available 
at the appropriate times in adequate amounts and/or acceptable 
condition. 
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From observation this Intent was reached pretty well. There 
was a problem with typewriters which was resolved. Satisfaction 
with facilities Is Indicated by the following table. 

Degree of satis- 
faction with: 
Meeting rooms 
Housing 
Eating 



very Low 


Low 


Moderate 


High 


Very High 




3 


8 


32 


25 




4 


14 


22 


22 


2 


8 


23 


18 


15 



From these data. It would appear that we might benefit from 
better eating arrangements if they are possible. Relevant comments 
in this area were: 

"Did not like dormitory-type bath rooms." 

"The lounge was uncomfortable. Too hot and not suited to a meeting. 
"Tables near the south windows in the cafeteria got too much sun." 
"Swap shop was poorly located and was not used by participants." 

Intent 2 • The game is played as Intended. 

Again it appeared from observation that the game did go off 
pretty well as Intended. The game administrators reported that 
certain kinds of information was not used^ and some thought might 
be given to procedures to facilitate the use of the information. 
It also became apparent that certain aspects of the game were 
shortened such as evaluation. 

Generally, the comments of the participants toward the game 
experience were very favorable^ Suggestions about the game from 
participants were in the following areas. 

Two suggested to drop the role playing, but three commented 
that the role playing was beneficial. 

Ten made comments that the game was hurried and they felt 
they needed more discussion of the purposes of each cycle after 
the cycle. 

Three felt there should be more orientation to the game. 
Three felt the process of compiling data from the board and 
writing it up was a waste of time. 

One commented negatively about the scoring. 

Outcomes 



Intent 1 - The participants will view the workshop as having been a 
meaningful experience. 

The observor heard no negative comments and the free comments 
on the Instrument were overwhelmingly favorable. When asked to 
Indicate their degree of satisfaction with the institute program 
the responses were as follows: 

Very low Low Moderate High Very High 

7 38 20 

This Intent was apparently reached. The comments section 
of this report contains additional Information of relevance to 
this intert. 
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Intent 2 - There is movement toward working on a plan of action in each 
community group. 

The participants were asked to indicate the extent to which 
they felt this objective was reached* The following table indicates 
the responses by community. 

Community Very low 

Price 
Lead 

Torrington 
Sweetwater 
Trenton 
Farmington 
Cortez 
Sterling 
Ely 
Elko 

Staff, etc« 
Total 

It would appear the objective was fairly well attained • 
contain additional information of relevance. 



Low 


Moderate 


High 


Very high 




1 


4 


3 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


2 




1 




3 


1 




1 


3 


3 




3 


3 




1 


2 








3 


2 






1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


4 




1 


4 


7 




6 


18 


30 


10 



The comments 



Intent 3 - Each game group achieves the game outcomes: 

The seven main objectives of the game are indicated as the 
degrading for each of the following tables. The numbers in the 
tables indicate the Judged degree of attainment of that objective. 



1. To increase understanding of the processes involved in community- 
wide programming. 



Coramunlty 


Very- low 


Low 


Moderate 


High 


Very High 


Price 








5 


3 


Lead 








2'- 


3 


Torrington 






1 


1 


2 


Sweetwater 






1 


4 




Trenton 








3 


4 


Farmington 








6 


1 


Cortez 








2 




Sterling 
Ely 






4 


5 

2 


1 
2 


Elko 










Staff 






5 


7 


3 


Total 






11 


37 


19 
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2« To recognize the need for a functional philosophy as a basis 
for declslon-^'maklng In programming. 



Community 


Very low 


Low 


Moderate 


High 


Very \ 


Price 








5 


3 


Lead 








4 


1 


Torrlngton 




1 




1 


2 


Sweetwater 






1 


3 


1 


Trenton 








5 


2 


Farmlngton 




1 


1 


3 


1 


Cortez 






1 


2 




Sterling 






1 


4 




Ely 








1 


2 


Elko 






2 


3 


1 


Staff 




1 


6 


6 


2 


Total 




3 


12 


37 


15 



3. To Increase skill In determining the needs and wants for adult 
education In a community. 



Community Very low Low 

Price 
Lead 

Torrlngton 

Sweetwater 

Trenton 

Farmlngton 

Cortez 

Sterling 

Ely 

Elko 

Staff 

Total 



Moderate High Very high 

15 2 

2 2 1 

3 1 

2 2 1 
15 1 

3 2 1 

1 2 

2 12 
3 

3 3 

7 6 2 

22 34 11 



4. To Increase the ability to determine and express objectives 
for adult education programs. 



rConmunity 


Very low 


Low 


Moderate 


High 


Very 1 


Price 






2 


5 


1 


Lead 






2 


2 


1 


Torrlngton 








4 




Sweetwater 






2 


2 


1 


Trenton 








5 


2 


Farmlngton 






3 


3 




Cortez 




1 


1 


1 




Sterling 








3 


2 


Ely 






1 


2 




Elko 






5 


1 




Staff 




1 


3 


9 


2 


Total 




2 


19 


37 


9 
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To increase the ability to evaluate adult education programs. 



Community Very low Low 

Price 
Lead 

Torrington 1 
Sweetwater i 
Trenton 
Farmington 

Cortez 1 
Sterling 
Ely 
Elko 
Staff 



Moderate High Very high 



Total 



1 
1 



1 
3 



4 
3 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
4 
2 
3 
8 

32 



4 
2 
2 
1 
4 
2 
1 

1 
2 
2 

21 



2 
1 
1 



To develop knowledge of the application of the decision-making process 
to program development. 



Community Very low Low 

Price 
Lead 

Torrington 2 

Sweetwater 

Trenton 

Farmington i 

Cortez 

Sterling 

Ely 

Elko 

Staff 9 



Moderate 

2 
2 
1 
3 



3 
1 
2 
3 
4 



High 

5 
2 
1 
1 
3 
5 

3 
1 
2 
7 



Very high 

1 
1 

1 
4 



To identify alternatives for adult education programs. 

Community Very low Low 

Price 
Lead 



Torrington 

Sweetwater 

Trenton 

Farmington 

Cortez 

Sterling 

Ely 

Elko 

Staff 

Total 



1 
2 



3 
6 



Moderate 

4 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 
3 
3 
1 
3 
6 

29 



High 

4 
1 

3 
4 
3 



2 
2 
4 

23 



1 
2 



Very high 

1 
2 



1 

1 
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The perception of the participants was generally that the 
objectives were reached rather well. The ordering of the degree 
of attainment was 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 5. This ordering Is quite 
consistent with the time and emphasis given to the game cycles. 
The comments contain relevant information on this outcome. 

The Mlcroville reports that wec'^ produced by each game group 
such to indicate that the game outcomes were well -attained by 
each group. 

Intent 4 • Each participant \rtll view adult education programming in a 
community as a community problem to be attacked through problem- 
solving processes. 

Outcome table one above under Intent 3 indicates that this 
objective was quite well-attained. See the comments also. 

Other Results 

The Instrument contained three additional items on which the 
participants were asked to Indicate their degree of satisfaction. 
The results are presented in the following table. 

Very low Low Moderate High Very high 

1. Staff Availability 4 22 40 

2. Quality of help 

from staff 3 33 30 

3. Free Time 4 5 28 15 12 

Apparently there was a felt need by many for more free time. 

Comments 

The participants were provided the opportunity to indicate 
in an open-ended manner the strengths and weaknesses of the work- 
shop. The following is a summary of the coinnents. 

Number Strengths and benefits 

Content of comment 

31 Learned about program development 

26 Meeting new people add sharing ideas 

8 Clarified adult education purposes and processes 

8 Coordination of community resources 

7 Conqplete community involvement 

5 Better communication in our community 

5 Learned about gaming 

5 Realize potential and need in community 

2 Role playing 

2 Help in establishing an adult education council 

2 Banquet speech 

2 Time spent in local planning 

2 Working vdth "strangers" in a group process 
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Weaknesses or Heeds 

Community sharing session needed more structure 

and clear purpose 
Schedule too crowded - did not analyze the game 
Needed more opportunity for Informal give and take 
Communication film 
Ilore orientation to the game needed 
Compiling data from board and writing It up 
Role playing 

Too little time on aspects of game 
More sharing with leaders 
Lack of guidance on games 
Banquet speech 

Needed to learn how to Involve groups and persons 
Expected more on teaching basic education 
Community planning session too short 
Workshop was too long 

More minority group representation needed 

Many participants did not have sincere interest 

Scoring the game 

Swap shop not taken advantage of 
Better housing facilities 



Microvllle Revisited 
Fvaluatlon Report of 
Conmuni-Link 'Torkshop 
April 2, 3, 4, 1971 
Douglas Sjogren 



This report is organized accordinp to the stated intents of the Work- 
shop. 

Antecedents 

Intent 1 - Six representatives vjill attend from each of the communities 
and they will represent a variety of agencies. 

Nine communities were represented at the Workshop, and all but 
one had six or more people in attendance. The community with fewer 
than six in attendance had participants in the March Workshop. A 
variety of agencies was representated, and the representation was 
broader than in the March Tforkshop. Several participants commented 
that there should have been more representation of the "target 
audiences". 

Intent 2 - The staff of the Workshop are able to supervise the use of the 
Microville game. 

All observations indicate this intent was attained. Several of 
the game administrators expressed a feeling of greater confidence in 
this Workshop than in the first one. 

Intent 3 - The participants are aware of the purposes of the Workshop at 
the start. 

The main source of data for this intent was an item on the 
instrument to which the participants responded about the adequacy 
of the information about the institute prior to their arrival. The 
following table contains the number of people who responded in each 
category for the March and April Workshop. 

Very Low Low Moderate High Very High 
March 6 11 25 15 10 

April 6 6 17 22 8 

It would appear that some improvement was made in getting infor- 
mation out to the participants, but It was still not as effectively 
done as might have been desired. One person commented that the info- 
was received the day she left home. There were three comments that 
the first day orientation to the workshop was not adequate. 
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Transactions 

Intent 1 - The needed facilities, materials, and equipment are available 
at the appropiate times in adequate amounts and/or acceptable condi- 
tion* 

From oberservation this intent was reached well. The only 
problem I observed was with the presentation of the radio broadcast 
in the game. 

The following table presents data on the degree of satisfaction 
with the facilities by the participants in the >!arch and April Work- 
shops • 

Degree of 

satisfaction with: Very Low Low Moderate High Very High 



Meeting rooms 



March 




3 


8 


32 


25 


April 




1 


5 


28 


25 


Housing 












March 




4 


14 


22 


22 


April 




5 


13 


21 


20 


Eating 












March 


2 


8 


23 


18 


15 


April 




3 


10 


23 


23 



^lo comments were made about the meeting rooms. Three commented on 
their dlcllke of the dormitory type bathrooms. The April group were 
considerably more positive than the March group in their feelings 
about the food service. 



Intent 2 - The game is played as intended. 

It appeared from observation that the game was played as inten- 
ded. The game administrators were confident of their role and this 
facilitated the game. It appeared to me that the game sessions were 
less hectic in this workshop than in March. 

The comments of the participants were very favorable. Twenty- 
two commented specifically about it being very beneficial. Some 
suggestions about the game wece as follows: 

Three indicated more orientation was needed. 

Seven felt more time should be spent on evaluation. 

Ten thought more time was needed while one thought too much 

time was spent on the game. 
Five indicated that the role playing did not work or was not 

needed, but nine saw the role playing as very beneficial. 
Three thought too much time was spent on the dice, and not 

enough on discussion and another four felt each phase of the 

game needed more follow-up discussion. 
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Outcomes 

Intent 1 - The participants will view the workshop as having been a 
meaningful experience* 

No negative comments were heard by this observer and the free 
comments on the instrument were oven^helmingly favorable. 

The following table shows the number of people responding to 
each category of an item asking for their degree of satisfaction 
with the institue program. The responses for both the March and 
April Workshops are shown. 

Very Low Low Moderate HiRh Very High 
March 7 33 20 

April — 6 32 20 

Apparently this intent was reached. 

Intent 2 - There is a movement toward working on a plan of action in 
each community group. 

The participants were asked to indicate the extent to which' 
they felt this objective was reached. The following table indicates 
the responses by community. 

Community Very Low Low Moderate High Very High 



Cortez 



111 



Watertoim 3 3 



Vernal 



5 



3 



Flathead 1 2 

Miles City 1 3 

Columbus ,2 2 2 

Scottsbluff 12 2 

Blackfoot 15 1 

Coeur d'Alene 13 2 

Staff, etc. 1 4 11 

April total 1 5 22 23 5 

March total 6 18 30 10 

It would appear that this objective was not reached as well in 
April as in March. Ttto things should be considered, however, in 
evaluating the results. First, the instrument was given, that is, 
this question was answered before the community sessions on the 
last day in both workshops. Second, in the March Workshop there 
was a community meeting during the workshop to define ''Ifliat is". 
This community meeting was moved to the start of the April workshop 
so that the first meeting in April came prior to any instruction. It 
is likely that the responses to this item would have been higher if 
the instrument had been given later on the last day. 
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Intent 3 * Each game group achieves the game outcomes* 

The seven main objectives o£ the game are Indicated as the 
the headings for each of the following tables* 

1# To Increase the understanding of the processes Involved In community- 
vide programming* 



Community 


Very low 


Low 


Moderate 


High 


Very High 


Cortez 






1 


2 




Watertown 








5 


1 


Vernal 






2 


3 




Flathead 






1 


3 


2 


Mlle8 City 






1 


3 


1 


Columbus 






1 


4 


1 


Scottsbluff 








4 


1 


Blackfoot 








7 




Coeur d'Alene 






1 


3 


2 


Staff, etc. 






2 


3 


5 


April total 






9 


37 


13 


March total 






11 


37 


19 



2* To recognize the need for a functional philosophy as a basis for 
decision-making In programming. 



Community Very low Low 

C rtez 

Watertown 

Vernal 

Flathead 

Miles Cltjf 

Columbus 

Scottsbluff 

Blackfoot 

Coeur d'Alene 

Staff 

April total 

March total 3 



Moderate High Very High 

1 2 

4 2 

3 11 
114 

2 3 

4 2 

4 1 

2 3 2 

3 3 

1 5 4 

14 28 17 

12 37 15 
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3* To Increase skill in determining the needs and wants for adult 
education in a community. 



Community 


Very low 


Low 


Moderate 


High 


Very 1 


Cortez 






3 






Watertovn 




1 




2 


3 


Vernal 




1 


1 


1 


2 


Flathead 








4 


2 


Miles City 






1 


3 


1 


Columbus 






4 


2 




Scottsbluff 






3 


1 


1 


Blackfoot 






1 


3 


3 


Coeur d'Alene 






1 


3 


2 


Staff 






2 


7 


1 


April total 




2 


16 


26 


15 


March total 






22 


34 


11 



4. To increase the ability to determine and express objectives for 
adult education programs. 



Community Very Low 


Low 


Moderate 


High 


Very High 


Cortez 


1 


2 






Water town 




2 


3 


1 


Veranl 


1 


1 


3 




Flathead 




1 


4 


1 


Miles City 






4 


1 


Columbus 




3 


3 




Scottsbluff 




4 




1 


Blackfoot 




4 


3 




Coeur d'Alene 


1 




5 




Staff 


1 


3 


5 


1 


April total 


4 


20 


30 


5 


March total 


2 


19 


37 


9 


5. To increase the ability 


to evaluate adult education programs. 


Community Very Low 


Low 


Moderate 


High 


Very High 


Cortez 




2 


1 




Water town 


2 


2 


I 


1 


Vernal 


1 


3 


1 




Flathead 




2 


3 


1 


Miles City 




3 


2 




Columbus 


1 


4 


1 




Scottsbluff 


1 


4 






Blackfoot 


1 


2 


4 




Coeur d'Alene 1 




5 






Staff 


4 


3 


2 




April total 1 


10 


30 


15 


2 


March total 1 


7 


32 


21 


5 
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. To develop knowledgA. of the application of the decision-making 
process to program development. 



Community 


Very Low 


Low 


Moderate 


High 


Very High 


Cortez 




1 


1 


1 




Watertown 






1 


4 


1 


Vernal 




1 


2 


2 




Flathead 




1 


2 


2 


1 


mxes Licy 




1 


1 


3 




L»UxuluDU8 






2 


3 


1 


dCOCCSDxUtjL 






2 


3 




jDXdCKXOOL 






2 


5 










1 


4 


1 






2 


S 


4 


1 


Apr XX LOCax 




6 


17 


31 


5 






5 


21 


30 


11 


7# To Identlfv 


flit" «i ^ 4 

ci X L c £ ixa «. a.ves 


for adult education 


programs. 




Community 


Very Low 


Low 


Moderate 


Mign 


very nxgn 


Cortez 




2 


1 






Watertown 




1 


2 


3 




Vernal 




1 


2 


2 




Falthead 






1 


3 


2 


Miles City 






1 


2 


2 


Columbus 


1 


1 


3 




1 


Scottsbluff 






1 


4 




Blackfoot 




2 


1 


4 




Coeur d'Alene 




1 


3 


2 




Staff 




3 


5 


1 


1 


April total 


1 


11 


20 


21 


6 


Ilarch total 




6 


29 


23 


7 



The participants seemed to feel that the objectives were reached 
quite well. The responses In April were remarkably similar to those In 
March, and the order of perceived attainment, 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 5, was 
the same In both workshop. s 

Intent 4 - Each participant will view adult education programming In a 
community as a community problem to be attacked through problem- 
solving processes. 

A majority of the comments about the beneficial aspects of 
the workshop indicated that this objective was reached. The comments 
were in terms of an Increased awareness of the need for total conmunlty 
Involvement in programitlng. 
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Other results 

The following table contains the number of people responding 
in each category to three additional items on the instrument. 



Item 


Very Low 


Low 


Moderate 


Hlfih 


Very 1 


Staff Availability 












March 






4 


22 


40 


April 




1 


2 


22 


32 


Quality of staff help 












March 






3 


33 


30 


April 




1 


5 


19 


34 


Free time 












March 


4 


5 


28 


15 


12 


April 


1 


6 


18 


23 


11 



The responses to these items were quite similar in March aad April 
with some indication that the perceptions of the quality of staff help 
and free time were somewhat more favorable in April than in March. Two 
people commented that the free evening on Saturday should have been used 
in the institute. 

Comments 

The participants were provided the opportunity to Indicate on 
open-ended questions the strengths and weaknesses of the workshop. The 
comments in April were similar to those in March with one outstanding 
difference. Whereas the "What is" session in April apparently was a 
good move. Only two unfavorable comments were made ebout this session 
in April. 



Number Strength and Benefits 

22 Planning a program in Microville 

12 Sharing ideas with others 

11 Recognizing need to communicate 

9 Becoming aware of needs and resources 

9 Forming a philosophy 

9 Gro^p dynamics of role playing 

9 Learning about community wide programming 

8 Learning about other agencies 

5 Speakers at dinner and luncheon 

4 Getting to know people from my own community 

3 Forming objectives 

2 Chance to think 

2 Questions and answers session 

1 Library and swap shop 
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Number 



Weaknesses or needs 



10 
8 
7 
6 
5 
5 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



Game needs more time 

More discussion of game, less dice throwing 

More time on evaluation 

Ifore representation of "people" needed 

Role playing did not work or was not needed 

What do we do at home? (How do we involve target groups?) 

More meetings of community groups needed 

More explanation of Microville and its phases needed 

The luncheon and dinner speakers 

Chamber of Commerce approach in "What is" session 

Rap sessions needed 

Health needs ignored 

Free evening 

Writing objectives 

Too Fuch time on game 

Need more on breaking "agency mind-sets" 

Too much structuring in philosophy development session 

Unrealistic figures in the game (school enrollment 

Game ignores state and Federal regulations 

Chance features of game are unrealistic 

Latent "racial prejudice" displayed by some 



Summary 

My general reaction to the data and my observations are that the 
institutes were successful in planting some seeds in each of the communities. 
The people seemed to move towards a recognition of the need for community- 
wide planning, they seemed to have learned some skills to do the planning, 
and there was some indication of a commitment to do so. The follow-up 
activity in each community will be critical, but the workshop experience 
should enable the project to move into its next phase in each community 
quite well. ' 

I felt the April session moved better than the March session, and I 
was a bit surprised that the April session was rated about the same as 
the March session on all aspects. A possible explanation is that the 
participants did not have the comparative frame-of-reference that I had. 

Several communities Indicated an interest in using Microville. 
I would strongly recommend that some pilot work be done on the use of 
the game in this context. An improper use of the game could undo a lot 
that has been done. One item of concern is that the game administrator 
be low-key as John is. A high pressure administrator could increase 
tne already high frustration level to an Intolerable point for some 
people. 



APPE14DIX C 

SYSTIIESIS AND ANALYSIS OF OBSERVATIONS 
PROJECT COWIUNI-LII«C 

September 13, 1971 

by 

Wayne L. Schroeder 
Special Consultant 

Introduction 

This report is the product of an effort to synthesize and analyze 
observations made of local Cotmnuni-Link activities. Of greatest concern 
were those observations made durinj^ visits to three pilot communities — the 
Farmington, Missouri, area on July 16-17 • the Torrington, Wjomino;, area on 
August 15; and the Lead-Deadwood, South Dakota, area on August 16. Consid- 
eration x.as also p;iven, however, to observations gleaned from an interview 
with Jim Durkee on June 25 and from participation in the March workshop at 
Colorado State University and in the August 19-20 state consultants' meeting 
at Teton Village. 

I will first introduce descriptive statements that seem to character- 
ize the nature, scope, and/or impact of Project Communi-Link in those 
communities to which I have been directly or indirectly exposed. Then, 
direction will be turned to the derivation of tentative hypotheses, which 
in their delivery will reflect my impressions of what is leading to what. 
Finally, I will, in modesty, come forth with a provocative set of recommend- 
ations. 

Descriptive Statements 

A rather common pattern of instrumental activities has emerged . 
Elements of the pattern in loose sequence are (1) interviews with agency 
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representatives, (2) a series of Infonnatlon-sharlng and declslon-^tnaking 
meetings, (3) participation in a multi-state 'Microville" workshop, (A) 
establishment of some sort of educational council or committee, and (5) 
commitment to conduct a '*Needs-Resources survey. 

Other reasonably common, thou«;h not universal, elements are the con- 
duct of local 'Microville ' VTorkshops and workshops focused on specific tasks 
such as recruitment. 

2. Activities to date have been larf:ely instrumental in nature , that 
is, they have resulted in establishing means (organizational, informational, 
or attitudinal) to accomplish ends rather than in accomplishing the ends 
themselves. Few, if any, instances of new or expanded cooperative linkages 
are at this time visible. \Jhere linkages have occurred, they tend to be 
somewhat incidental and aimed at facilitating a traditional function of an 
established agency. 

3. Patterns of leadership vary considerably . In Tor ring ton, a strong 
agency-based leader has been desi«^,nated. In Lead-Deadx^ood, local leadership 
is in a state of flux — or is still emerging. Finally, in Farmington, the 
state consultant seems to be furnishing a subtle form of leadership which 
facilitates the discovery of direction by others. 

4. Representatives of educational and community service agencies are 
the most actively involved . There does seem to be reasonably widespread 
engagement at certain points in the evolutionary process, but when working 
committees are formed or action is called for, the educator or community 
service worker is usually found alone. 

5. The business communijty^ is generally unaware of or othen^ise 
unconcerned about Project Communi-Link . Where some awareness does exist , 
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It ISy more frequently than not» atomistic or unreal. For instance, a 
tendency vas found for business people to view Conmiunl-Llnk as an operating 
agency — an agency which will actually operate ABE programs, 

6. The f^reatest output to date has been that of Inter^^agency aware- - 
ness and attltudlnal readiness . Agency representatives have more complete 
Information about the resources and functions of af^encles other than their 
own. As a result, certain areas of duplication and opportunities for collab 
oration have been uncovered. Moreover, Individuals have Indicated an 
Increased readiness to cooperate with their colleagues in other agencies. 

7. The communlty-wide concept of prof^rammlng and service remains 
l ar<>ely academic In the minds of ar.ency Influentials . Community surveys are 
being conducted and people other than educators are to some extent being 
Involved, but these efforts are, by and large, still being selfishly and 
traditionally viewed as means of building *my course offering or educative 
service empire." Little evidence points to a concern for problem Identiflca 
tlon and analysis which woulf^ illuminate the need for educative and non- 
educative input — furnish opportunities for service by educators and non- 
educators . 

8. There Is a tendency to view the job as that of directly bulldlnrt 
a single blanket system of linkages that spread over the entire community 
with little more than hope and Initial effect to feed upon^ >^rather than to 
view It as the gradual evolution of larger and larger sub-llnkages, each 
orbiting a precise and handleable task. 

9. Related to (3) above, there is some evidence of a preponderance 
of concern tor-^or hang-up with — important though abstract matters . Lead- 
Deadwood, for Instance, Is still concerning Itself with a philosophy at the 
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possible expend of getting Involved In censrefte tasks thet couJ^ capture and 
maitttsln the interest of those not eoonitted to t^e pkrofesslons of education 
and service. 

Tentative Hypotheses 

1. Those from agencies who stand to profit «ost and fvhose role? art" 
most explicitly related to the goals and philosophy #f Project Cowimni-tinIC 
are most actively involved. 

2. The smaller 9 less coaplicated eosanxnities (ones with sfBgller 
numbers of people, feirer value cleavages, fewer sharply differentiated 
neighborhoods, etc.) experience asre rapid progress than larger and m^re 
ccfiq>lex conauoities. 

3. Communities with a strong agency-based leader who ''calls the. 
shots'' are productive of more visible activity over a short period of rime 
but less widespread involvement than are communities with non^-agency based 
leaders who facilitate rather than direct. 

4. Communities in which there was considerable pre-^ommunl-Link 
cooperation are productive of more vlef.ble activity over a short period d£ 
time than are communities with limited pre*<;ommuni*Link cooperation. 

5. Where the process moves quickly away from direct concern with 
widespread Involvement and philosophical matters and toward addressing 
^specific and manageable tasks, greater involvement. Interest and product {i^.ty 
occur. 

6. fftiere community problems rather than educational needs are the 
eA\j)hasis, greater participation by non-educators will result. 

7. Where the leader (state consultant) is an integrAl part of ih-^ 
cOmiwity rather than outside the comniunity. greater i a\/oXverx>cjnt atyJ produc- 
hisfiby vUl reaui-t. 
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Recommenda t Ions 

1. Surveys should be concerned with Identifying community problems 
as well as with expressed educative need and a9:ency resources. 

2* Problems Identified should be carefully analyzed by a committee 
of educators and non^educators to determine both educative and non*educatlve 
inputs necessary. 

3. Educational and action programs should be derived from the above 
analysis. 

4. Sub-linkage systems should be built around each program (educa- 
tional and action). 

5. Care should be taken to define tasks of a program precisely and 
small enough to allow for fairly quick fulfillment by relevant linkage 
systems. 

6. Efforts should move toward the ideal of making '*Communi-Link*^ 
synonymous with "'community** — in other words, all in the community should 
one day become involved with what is now re<^arded as the goals and philo- 
sophy of Project Communi-*Link. One might envision a large representative 
body, continuously growing, which would come together three or four times 
a year. In between meetings of the larger body, however, there would be 
numerous action-oriented sub-committee (sub-linkape systems) meetings. 

7* Consultants should be selected who are indigenous to the commun- 
ity. 

8* Care should be taken to asdure that size of the community does 
not exceed capabilities to deal with it. 

9* Staff should help pilot communities design their surveys and 
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subsequently help them use results in a way that will facilitate the trans- 
itions which now must be made — the transitions from talk to action — interest 
to adoption — idealism to realism — philosophy to practice • 

Submitted by: 



Uayne L. Schroeder 
Special Consultant 
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APPETOIX D 



COST SHARING ESTEIATES (FOR FY 1971) 
rroject Initiation Component 



1. State Visitations 



Project Communl-Llnk Staff 



(Cost Sharln(^) 
State Directors and Associates 



a. 


No.: Ave. 2 staff /meetinc^ 


a. 


Ave. 5 persons/meetlnc; 


b. 


Dayst Ave. 1/meetlnn 


b. 


Ave. 1 /meeting 




(travel time and meeting) 






c. 


No. visits: 11 (1 @/ll 


c. 


11 




states) 






d. 


Man-days: 33 


d. 


55 


e. 


Cost: $4,000-$4,500 


e. 


$3,500-$4,000 



2. Community Visitations 

Project Communl-Llnk Staff 

^* No. ; Ave. 2 staff /visita- 
tion 

b. Days t Ave. 2/vlsltatlon 

c. No. visit s: Ave. 1.75/ 
community x 18 « 32 visit- 
ations 

d. tlan-d^ys t 128 

e. Cost: $17,000 - $20,000 



(Cost Sharing) 
Community Leaders 

a. Ave. 18 persons/community 
visitation 

b. Ave. h day/person/vlsltatlon 

c. Ave. 1.75 visits/community 



d. 500 

e. $17,000 - $20,000 



Project Workshop Component 



Project Communl-Lln k 



1. Total Project expense for two 
workshops — for 129 state and 
community level persons » 
approx. $20,000 In travel, 
houslnp, and meals, materials, 
staff and resources, etc. 



(Cost Sharing) 
Community and State Leader Participants 

Time devoted to the workshop; 520 
(130 X A) man days by participants; 
($18,000 - $20,000). 



ERiC 
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Follovup Coraponent 



Project Ccwnmunl-'Llnk 

Numerous visitations to 15 
pilot communities by Project 
staff (CSU and State Instruc- 
tional-Consultants) for 
consultative assistance: 
($100,000 estimate of Project 
resources) 

a. To the community "teams** 
at general community-level 
meetings to develop and 
Implement commtinlty-wlde 
programming plans, 

b. To community 'teams" re- 
questing ''special training" 
assistance In the forms of 
(1) community-level work- 
shops In community-wide 
programming: (2) community 
level workshops in related 
needs, e.g., recruitment, 
motivation, use of volun- 
teers> etc.: and (3) devel- 
oping community-wide 
directories or resource 
references . 



(Cost Sharing) 
Community Leaders and Resources 

1. Cost sharing in time devoted by 
leaders, in facilities for 
meetings, workshops, and mater- 
ials development, materials, etc. 
($125,000 estimate of community 
resources) . 



Some 300-400 community lead- 
ers devoting 1-2 days per 
month over a 5-6 month 
period » 2500-3000 man days, 
($100,000) 



b. 



b. 



b. 



(1) More than 300 community 
participants, 1 day each per 
workshop ^ 30O man days 
($14,000). 

(2) 130 community partici- 
pants, 1-2 days per workshop 
= 195 man days ($4,500). 

(3) 600-700 community leaders 
interviewed about programs 
and resources, etc., h day 



per leader 
($6,000). 



160 man days 



Total of Three Components (FY 1971) 



Project Communi-Llnk (Direct 
Costs) , 



Cost Sharing: States and Commun- 
ities) 



$145,000 (approximate) 



$169,000 (approximate) 



